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POLICY OF GERMANY. 


HE strong anti-Gallican feeling which Germany has 
displayed introduces a new and beneficial element into 

the political system of Europe. The Imperial champion of 
nationalities ought to be wakened from his dream of the 
past by the voice of one great community which, in spite of 
dynastic subdivisions, remembers in the time of danger its 
identity of blood and language, and seems disposed to convert 
its loose federal bond into an efficient principle of action. The 
stupid and tawdry Order of the Day which was issued at 
Genoa, with its enumeration of historical milestones from 
Marengo to Rivoli, is like an old gazetteer setting out the 
posting stages in the line of a modern railway. When Lodi 
and Arcola were carried, Prussia was taking possession of 
Westphalian counties and bishoprics wrested from her own 
friends and neighbours, in compensation for German territory 
on the left bank of the Rhine which the Treaty of Basle 
had shamefully abandoned to France. In subsequent 
Austrian wars, Bavaria and Saxony, Wurtemburg and the 
Palatinate, were dependent allies of the foreign invader who 
reigned over a third of Germany under the title of Protector 
of the Confederation of the Rhine. Excepting during the 
final march of Europe upon Paris, the great central nation 
has never been united against France. In the wars of 
MarueoroucH, Bavaria served under the banners of 
Louis XIV., and Marta Tueresa accepted Madame pE 
Pompapour’s aid for the purpose of revenging herself for 
the early successes of FrepERIcK the Great. If the decision 
rested exclusively with Sovereigns, the intrigues of diplomacy 
might perhaps still command equal success, but the conquests 
and tyranny of NapoLEon erected Germany into a nation at 
the very time when the ancient symbol of unity had ceased 


‘to exist by the abolition of the Holy Roman Empire. 


The Congress of Vienna has been the object of some 
merited censure and of much exaggerated obloquy. The 
institution of the German Federation may be accepted as a 
set-off against many errors and shortcomings, although more 
than forty years have elapsed before it has accomplished its 
principal purpose. Many patriots in 1814 desired to restore 
the old Imperial Crown, but Austria was unwilling either to 
resume a limited dignity or to transfer it to any more pliable 
rival. Although the Congress resolved that the Sovereigns 
alone should be represented in the Diet, the establishment 
of a central authority rendered it almost impossible for any 
seceder to assist a foreign enemy in hostilities against the 
German race. Napo.eon, when he dissolved the connexion 
between his vassals and their former feudal superior, at the 
same time abolished all the privileges and immunities 
by which their subjects had been protected from oppression. 
The Federal Union, although it left the sovereignty of the 
Princes in its technical sense untouched, once more brought 
them under the control of legal obligations, and gave the 
minor potentates a motive for loyal co-operation in a system 
which secures them from encroachment. While the rights of 
all the members of the Confederation are nominally the 
same, it is practically understood that the two great German 
Powers alone enjoy the privilege of making war and peace 
without the consent of their allies. The independence of the 
minor States is guaranteed by the necessity of obtaining their 
aid when Austria is overmatched; while the position of 
Prussia in Europe depends on the understanding that the 
wishes of Germany are, to a considerable extent, represented 
in the councils of Berlin. The political relation between 
the two leading Powers and the great body of their confe- 
derates resembles in some degree the reciprocal dependence 
which exists between a Government of ample prerogatives 
and the subjects who form the .basis of its strength. The 
Monarch in his own dominions, like Prussia and Austria in 
their political measures, can only act with vigour when there 


- 


is a certainty of sympathy and support ; nor is it in either 
case safe to disregard a general demand for some definite 
course of action. The Prussian neutrality, which for the 
present is possible and even prudent, would become impos- 
sible if any German territory from the Baltic to the Adriatic 
were exposed to serious danger. The irritation occasioned 
by the Army of Observation in Alsace and Lorraine may 
for the moment have been partially appeased by a judicious 
change of denomination ; but if Marshal Pexissrer should 
be ordered to call together the garrisons which have been 
placed under his command, the Rhenish States may not im- 
probably commence a conflict in which no German Power 
will dare refuse to join. 

The ingenious theorists who occupy themselves in devising 
criminal schemes of ambition for all Governments in turn, 
have not failed to suggest to Prussia a policy which might be 
eligible if it were not as dangerous as it would be treacherous 
«nd unprincipled. It is not impossible that French diplo- 
matists may be employed in the promotion of designs whiva 
harmonize with the Russian alliance, and in general with 
the Bonapartist system. It is proposed that Prussia should 
assume the Imperial Crown, with a large extension of terri- 
tory in Germany, while Belgium and the left bank of the 
Rhine are to be annexed to France. Projects of this kind 
were sufficiently rife during the reign of the first NaPpoLEon 
to occupy the mind which broods over the familiar remi- 
niscences of Arcola and Marengo; but there is fortunately 
reason to trust that the good faith and the good sense of the 
Regent of Prussia will summarily reject all offers of aggran- 
dizement which may be proposed as the reward of treason 
to the cause of Germany and Europe. It was on the eve of 
Auerstadt and Jena that a Prussian King accepted at the 
hands of France the fatal gift of Hanover; but the time is 
gone by when similar bargains were possible, even if German 
Governments could be found to sell their honour and inde- 
pendence to foreigners. The speech of the Recent to the 
Diet is, indeed, a distinct and sufficient answer to French 
intriguers. Claiming the right and the duty of maintaining 
the national interests of Germany and the balance of power 
in Europe, Prussia is entitled to demand from the confi- 
dence of the Federal States the initiative in all necessary 
measures and the choice of the time of action. The Cham- 
bers at Berlin have unanimously voted all the grants and 
powers which were asked by the Government ; and it is fit 
that the State which will bear the first brunt of the possible 
conflict should exercise a predominating share in the direc- 
tion of the national policy. The tone of the speech is 
unexpectedly firm and warlike, and it is not improbable that 
it may exercise a pacific influence on the councils of France 
and of Russia. Prussia is at present holding back from a 
conflict in which she must assume the foremost responsibility 
if it ultimately proves to be inevitable; but the question 
is one between neutrality and war, and not of a merely 
arbitrary choice of sides. 

The unanimity of the German States constitutes almost 
the only ground for hoping that the war may be local and 
limited in its character. The possession of Lombardy by 
Austria, although it flatters the national pride, can scarcely 
be regarded as a legitimate Federal interest; but any move- 
ment or demonstration on this side of the Alps, whether in 
the East or in the West, will excite an irresistible feeling of 
alarm and indignation. The announcement that a Russian 
army was to menace the frontier of Galicia has greatly in- 
creased the general hostility to France; and any further | 
proof of concert between the two aggressive Empires would 
probably overcome the politic hesitation of Prussia. The. 
undue influence which the Russian Court has long exercised 
over the German Sovereigns arose from a belief that the niost 
powerful representative of despotism would support them 
against revolutionary movements and assist in checking the 
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restless ambition of France. The tardy discovery that Rus- 
sian policy is not necessarily conservative has brought 
princes and statesmen round to the national conviction that 
Germany has nothing to hope from foreigners. It is fortu- 
nate that the entire suppression of liberty on the West of the 
Rhine has at the same time destroyed all the popular sym- 
pathies which might formerly have been attracted by the 
pretences of French Liberalism. Since 1814 the German 
nation has nevet been found so completely in accordance 
with the opinions of its rulers. 

The States of the Confederation can dispose of a force 
which might render them an equal match for France and 
Russia combined ; and if Denmark joined the hostile league 
for the purpose of carrying out her pretensions in the Duchies, 
it is certain that the entrance of England into the struggle 
could not be much longer postponed. It is to the credit of 
the Emperor Napouzon’s sagacity that, having occasion for 
an enemy and for a cause of quarrel, he has selected an 
antagonist who, on the particular scene of action, is for the 
time exceptionally isolated. It was only against Austria 
that Russia could have been ed to co-operate ; and 
the Italian cause neutralizes the sympathies which England 
would have felt for the object of any other unprovoked 
attack on the part of France. The war therefore commences 
under the conditions which are most favourable to the 
aggressor, and every change which takes place in the relations 
of belligerents or neutrals will consequently be an alteration 
for the worse. When the Italian quarrel is disposed of, 
the only remaining pretext for war will be found in the 
Bonapartist tradition of the necessity of incessantly em- 
ploying the army. It is far more probable that Russia 
should draw back from an alliance which has never been per- 
manent on former occasions than that Germany should relax 
in her preparations or renounce her jealousy of French ambi- 
tion. It may be prudent to make the most of English 
neutrality, for in this instance also a change could only be 
dangerous to the author of the war. When the Government 
and the nation assert with perfect good faith the general de- 
termination to remain neutral, the implied alternative is 
never understood to consist in an inconceivable declaration 
of hostilities against Austria. If the army of Italy is 
destined to follow the track of the force which is figuratively 
described as “its elder sister,” no time should be lost in 
getting over the ground from Mondovi to Mantua before new 
political complications shut up the old road by altering all 
the chaaces of the struggle. 


TUSCANY. 


ar, is difficult to determine the exact character of the blood- 
less little revolutions that have occurred within the last 
month in Central Italy. The scale is too small, the neces- 
sities of government are too limited, the relations of men too 
simple to be judged by any tests which we, accustomed to 
the movement of a great country, can apply. Perhaps the 
revolution in Parma was the tiniest that the world has 
ever seen. The ReGEnT apprehended some kind of dis- 
turbance, and being a lady of good sense and peaceful habits, 
determined to quit the scene of Government. She left, and 
went off as quietly and happily, and her departure excited 
about as much observation, as when our QUEEN goes down 
to Osborne for a week's fresh air. This was the Revolution. 
The Government had packed up its bandboxes and set off on 
an excursion ; but as nothing whatever happened, and no 
one seemed to take any interest in the proceeding, the 
Government thought better of it, returned, took out its best 
bonnet, appeared in it in the midst of a confiding people, 
and the Revolution was over. 

In Tuscany, the Revolution promises to last longer. 
Its Sovereign retired to Vienna, and a Provisional Govern- 
ment reigned in his stead until a Provisional Ministry 
was appointed by the King of Sarpinia. During the 
interlude, the Provisional Government had to settle some 
difficult questions, and it determined them with great 
gravity and subtlety. Among other things it had to 
discuss the propriety of acceding to a request made 
by the Granp Ducness for her wearing apparel. To con- 
cede too much to a crowned head would have been a sad 
derogation from patriotic sternness—to refuse everything to 
a woman in distress would have been highly uncourteous. 
The members of the Provisional Government saw they must 
draw a line somewhere, and they drew it boldly. They let 
the Granp Ducuess have her linen, but declined letting 
her have her dresses. As long as they provided her with 


the means of being clean at home, why should they assist her 
to show herself off at the hateful Court of Vienna? In éther 
matters they seem also to have ruled wooly and well-=to 
have helped to keep the quietest of European populations. fa 
tranquillity, and not to have given offence or done harm to 
any one. But they themselves are supposed to have suffered 
wrong, and strangely enough, England is the wrong-doer, 
An outery has been raised against Lord Ma.messury 
in a quarter where we should not have expected the inven. 
tion of so imaginary a grievance. It appears that a British 
ship of war, sent to Tuscan waters, did not salute the 
flag of the Provisional Government. This is the cause of 
complaint ; but it was scarcely to be expected that an English 
naval officer should have a better opinion of the Govern- 
ment than it had of itself. It never pretended to be exer- 
cising the sovereign power. It never in terms pronounced 
the Granp Duxe to have ceased to reign. It merely held 
the executive power until the King of Sarprnta should say 
what was to be done. 

He has now sent M. Buoncompacni to be Commissioner 
Extraordinary in Tuscany, and the Commissioner has ap- 
pointed a Ministry and a Council. In a great State, the 
difficulties which would arise if the sovereign power were 
placed in abeyance would be severely felt ; but a little State 
seems to be able to wait quite patiently until it ascertains 
where the sovereignty of the State is actually residing. It 
may turn out that, without any counter revolution of a pre- 
cise kind, the Granp Duke may think it safe to come back, 
and then the Granp Ducuess will get her silk dresses out 
again, and the revolution, like that of Parma, will be over. 
Both Sovereign and people have agreed to wait and see what 
happens. And there is not a shadow of blame tobe attached to 
any single party in the whole transaction. The Granp Duke 
was quite right to retire without shedding blood uselessly, 
The Tuscans honestly wished to aid the cause of Italian 
independence, and they gave their help in as unpretending 
and effectual a manner as possible. The King of Sarprnta 
has wisely avoided the appearance of grasping at an increase 
of territory. But we may be permitted to look with 
some misgiving on the shape which the Government of 
Tuscany has taken in this interim period of expectation. We 
hear that a Council of forty-two persons has been appointed 
in lieu of a representative assembly, and that this Council 
is to meet once a month. Here is the exact Napoleonic 
counterfeit of freedom. There is a gathering of respectable 
nominees meeting at intervals so long as to make them 
utterly powerless, and yet possessing a sort of outside 
grandeur and authority which may reconcile the people 
to the loss of all the substance of liberty. What Louis 
Napo.tzon would like would be, we may be sure, to see 
in Italy a number of weak States with councils in 
lieu of representative assemblies. He would wield these 
councils at his pleasure. He would make them the agents 
of Imperialism. He would dictate a policy to them, and 
through them to the people at large. Enthusiasts may still 
hope that the French, having chased the Austrians into the 
Adriatic, will immediately go away, will never thenceforth in- 
terfere in Italian affairs, and will allow a free press and free 
Chambers to advocate the cause of Italian freedom after the 
cause of Italian independence has triumphed. We cannot 
disprove fancies—we cannot argue against dreams. The 
future may justify these anticipations ; but certainly the 
immediate present belies them. So far as we have 
gone yet, every step that has been taken in Italy 
has been towards Imperialism. The outbreak of the 
war was celebrated by the establishment of arbit: 
government in the only free Italian State. The Fren 
passport system has been introduced into Sardinia, and a 
person who has excited the ill-will of Lovis Napo.zon 
is now hunted down by the police of Vicron EmMMANvEL. 
We cannot say that the new Tuscan Council is as yet an in- 
strument for substituting a mockery of liberty for the reality ; 
but it is obvious that nothing would be easier than to make 
such a Council act the part of the Corps Legislatif in France. 
When the war is over, we know that if Austria is beaten, 
Louis Napo.zon will be absolute master of the destinies of 
Tuscany. He will be able to place a puppet sovereign on the 
throne, and possibly the pedantic imitation of his uncle which 
prompts him to go campaigning with the bedstead and 
dressing-case. used by the victor of Marengo, may lead 
him to restore for the benefit of a relation or adherent the 
kingdom of Etruria. It will then be discovered that 
Tuscany is not ripe for representative institutions, and that 
the Covncil already eetablished will be quite enough for her 
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We wish that those who think Louis Naporzon will free 
Italy would ask themselves whether they honestly believe 
that, when he is entirely master of the situation, he will 
terminate the existence of a Council that exactly holds the 
place of his own sham representative bodies, and substitute 
really free assemblies that would present an obvious and 
startling contrast to the institutions of France. 

The more clearly we see how well the Tuscans have 
behaved—how orderly, how self-reliant, how composed they 
have been—the more we regret they have been sacrificed 
by the precipitancy of Count Cavour. They have shown 
themselves fit for liberty, and they have, we fear, been 
obliged to put up with Napoleonism instead. They had a 
right to ask for a fish, and Sardinia has given them a serpent. 
They had learnt a great deal by their last Revolution ten 
years ago—they had learnt not to use physical force rashly, 
and not to trust blindly to their Sovereign. But they could 
have waited. Their Granp-DvkE was not a tyrant, and they 
had been spared the infliction of a Concordat. The opinion 
of Europe was gradually coming to the conclusion that 
Austria ought not to interfere between them and their 
Sovereign; and, in a short time, any changes they might 
have felt inclined to make would have been effected without 
any contest or danger whatever. Even if everything 
turned out according to the desires of the most ardent 
well-wisher of Italy—if so improbable an event hap- 
pened as that the Austrians should be chased in one 
campaign out of all their lines of defence and fortresses— 
and if an event ten times more improbable were to happen, 
and Louis Napoteon, having it in his power to secure the 
foundation in Italy of a political system favourable to his 
views, were to sanction the establishment of institutions that 
must be a source of terror and reproach to him—still Tuscany 
could not get anything more than she would have got, in all 
human probability, if this lamentable war had been avoided. 
The best that can be said for Count Cavour is that he has 
exposed Tuscany to an unnecessary danger. The event will 
in all likelihood show that he has cheated her out of a 
freedom that was almost within her grasp, 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


HE result of the General Election, particularly as 
affected by the Irish returns, promises a Parliament 
even more impracticable and anarchical than the last. 
Both sides talk vaguely of satisfaction and success ; but it is 
plain that both are equally disappointed. It is but just that 
Lord Dersy’s Government should reap the first-fruits of a dis- 
solution hazarded without sufficient reason. They have added 
to their supporters, but they have not obtained a majority, and 
the step they have taken may deprive them of the advantages 
they have hitherto derived from the divisions of the Liberal 
party. Sore from the annoyances of the hustings and the 


expenses of the canvass and poll, the Opposition mem- 


bers may cohere for a while through their common irritation ; 
and, in that case, the chances are that the Government will 
have to retire very early in the coming session. The pretext 
for unseating them will, no doubt, be settled by the first five 


or six expectant Ministers who happen to meet in a drawing- 


room in Chesham-place or Piccadilly. What it will be, is a 
= not worth the trouble of speculation. Generals like 

rd JouHN can always find a ford or bridge over the poli- 
tical Ticino ; and it will be surprising if some great success 


is not rapidly won against enemies whose recent movements 


in the field of foreign affairs are allowed by themselves to 

have been unfortunate, and are considered by the rest of 

- world to have deserved all the ill-luck which has befallen 
em. 

Should the Drerpy Cabinet be turned out, the troubles 
of the Liberals will then begin. We say nothing of the 
difficulty of forming an Administration, though no doubt 
such a difficulty exists, and is admitted by the Liberal re- 
ports of Tory overtures to Lord Patmerston. On the whole, 
however, the chances of effecting some sort of compromise 
between conflicting pretensions have been improved by the 
Election, for the most exacting of Whigs will be ashamed to 
justify the very taunts which have been echoing through 
the length and breadth of the country. But what degree of 
support may a Liberal Administration count on receiving? 
The Opposition newspapers sum up the returns so as to 
give the Liberals a majority of about fifty, but this 
result is attained by the simple expedient of reckoning every- 
body a Liberal who does not expressly style himself a Tory. 
A much more decisive criterion is furnished by an analysis 


of the great division in the last Parliament on Lord Jonn © 


Russeut’s Resolution. This trial of strength has a peculiar 
value from the numerousness of the attendance and the few- 
ness of absentees. The majority, it will be remembered, 
was thirty-nine. Now, at the lowest computation, Lord 
Dersy may fairly be considered as having obtained twenty- 
three seats by the dissolution. Twenty-three thoroughgoing 
Conservatives have been substituted for twenty-three tho- 
roughgoing Liberals, and twenty-three seats give forty-six 
votes on a division. Lord Joun’s majority has therefore 
been destroyed. There still remain, however, the thirty- 
two Liberals who voted for the second reading of the 
Government Bill, and it may be noted as curious that 
scarcely one of these gentlemen has lost his seat. Let us 
set them all down to the credit of the Liberal party, to 
which they ostensibly belong, and they will give the real 
measure of the majority on which a Liberal Administration 
will have to depend. Surely this is the sort of staff which, 
like the reed of Scripture, will break in the hand and rend the 
shoulder ; and, under such circumstances, the closest union 
among all sections of Liberals will be of the first necessity. 
How shall one sufficiently compassionate the situation of a 
Whig Government which holds office at the pleasure of thirty 
and odd adherents, of whose dispositions nothing certain is 
known except that they deserted the confederated Liberals 
in the greatest and most elaborately prepared political de- 
monstration which has been made during the last ten years? 
The painful experiences which Lord Derry has recently 
undergone will be more than matched by the sufferings of 
a Ministry which, before it can make head against a perfectly 
undivided Opposition, will have to reckon with the candour 
of Mr. Horsman, the jealousy of several more than ordinarily 
suspicious smull-borough members, and the strong Austrian 
sympathies of those eminent Liberals, Mr. Bowyer and his 
Roman Catholic following. 

While the Liberal newspapers are comforting themselves 
by easy assumptions, consolations of a different character are 
passed about in the conversation of Liberal politicians. The 
majority, they say, is cut down to half its former amount, 
but the half is better than the whole. All the miscarriages 
of the last two sessions were caused by the consciousness of 
superabundant strength. In presence of an enemy 80 
powerful as the party now in office, our leaders will waive 
their differences. Lord Jonn will cease to maneuvre, and 
Lord Patmerston to be indiscreet. And doubtless there is 
some truth in this. Should Lord Dersy be turned out, it 
will be on some plea less disreputable than the “dodge” 
which was fatal to the last Parliament, and no speech will 
be delivered in the preceding debate so insane as Lord 
Patmerston’s demonstration of the impossibility of a dis- 
solution, But the pinch, as we have said, will not come 
till the Ministry is once formed. Lord Paumerston and 
Lord Jonn Russe.t will still be the same statesmen who 
quarrelled when they were much less on an equality than 
they are at present. One of them will be as much wedded 
as ever toa policy of surprises, and the other as far as ever 
from understanding that, if there is a time to laugh, there is 
also a time to be serious. It must be remembered that the 
most memorable escapades of the two Whig leaders were _ 
petrated in Parliaments still more difficult to control than 
the one now assembling. The House of Commons in which 
Lord PaLmerston turned out Lord Russeu, and the 
House of Commons in which Lord Jonny Russet. turned 
out Lord ABERDEEN, included no true Liberal majority of 
any kind. <A third party, with opinions still unfixed and 
sympathies still undetermined, held the balance between the 
Government and the Opposition. 

If Mr. Disrazxt has to take his place on the left-hand 
of the Speaker, he will lead a regular Opposition stronger 
numerically than that which followed Sir Rosert Pre. 
in the interval between his two Administrations. But 
we will not insult him by supposing that he will imi- 
tate the organized h isy which once revolted his fine 
moral susceptibilities. Instead of slowly sapping the credit 
of his opponents by at once exposing and correcting their 
mistakes, he will adopt the manlier and sincerer course 
of allying himself with successive sections of Liberal maleon- 
tents. He will taunt the Government with their short- 
comings in Reform, satirize them for being as Conservative 
as himself, and do his best to force them into Radical com- 
promises. It is true that this is not exactly the lesson-which 
the general election teaches. The most considerable Con- 
servative losses occurred through the confusion of mind into 
which the reforming policy of Lord Dersy’s Government 
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had thrown its supporters ; and the greatest Conservative 
triumphs are attributable to the detestation which Mr. 
Barcut's peculiar county feels towards Mr. Bricut and his 
creed. But Mr. Disraxxt is above considerations of expe- 
diency. He is before the nation as a straightforward 
Reformer, and his motto is “in for a penny in for a pound.” 


THE WAR. 

— approaching campaign in Italy may perhaps be found 
more interesting by military critics than by the states- 
men who are at present waiting for some indication to deter- 
mine their future course. The Jominis and Naprers of the 
present generation are in want of a new collection of experi- 
ments to illustrate and correct the theories handed down by 
their predecessors. The wars of Napo.eon and his contem- 
poraries have been recorded and analysed until it is impos- 
sible to find a new argument for any of the various conclusions 
with which they have enriched and confused the science of 
strategy. The more recent carapaigns of Hungary and Italy 
in 1848 and 1849 were short, indecisive, and obscure ; and 
the siege of Sebastopol was carried on by hard fighting, with- 
out opportunity for maneuvring or for operations in the 
field. The formal match between two of the first armies in 
Europe on a recognised battle-ground derives additional in- 
terest from the recent improvements in the implements of war 
which are now for the first time to be tried in action. Rifled 
cannon of increased range, muskets which can both strike 
and kill at half-a-mile’s distance, railroads, steamers, and 
telegraphs will accelerate the work of destruction; and 
at present it can only be foreseen that they will be 
found most useful by the commander whose clearness 
of head and largeness of comprehension best enable 
him to use them. The great principles of war will 
probably still be found as unchangeable as when NapoLEon 
studied with profit the campaigns of Mar.soroven, 
of TurenNE, and of Cassar; but the consequences of 
blunders are likely to become more serious as the machinery 
in which they occur is more powerful and more complicated. 
The Generals of untried ability, or of proved mediocrity, who 
are entrusted on either side with the conduct of the cam- 
paign, will probably be found cautious, and even timid, 
until they have tried the capacity of their respective adver- 
saries. If the Emperor Napo.eon is sincere in his declara- 
tion that he only fears the irregular ardour of his soldiers, 
he must be singularly exempt from those doubts of himself 
and others which might be expected, under present circum- 
stances, to disturb the firmest mind. A regiment advancing 
with its front in a zigzag line might cause some local confu- 
sion in a battle ; but a General who left half his army idle 
while the remainder was outnumbered would interfere more 
seriously with the projected promenade along the historical 
road of Lombardy. The Major-General, or second chief of 
the French army, is only known from his share in the in- 
glorious siege of Rome. After a long delay, the besieging 
forces penetrated defences which resembled a garden wall of 
two or three times the usual thickness. The victories which 
may hereafter add lustre to Marshal VarLuant’s name will 
probably be more glorious, as they will certainly be less easy. 
The general course of the campaign seems to be marked 
out beforehand. The Austrian General will maintain his 
forward position as long as no overwhelming force is brought 
against him, and after exhausting the resourses of Piedmont 
by compelling it to maintain both armies, he will gradually 
retire, with or without one or more battles, to his impregnable 
base of operations. The chances are against any decisive blow 
on either side. The accident of Marengo is not likely to be re- 
peated, and the disaster of Ulm would only have been possible 
when Mack commanded on one side and NapotEon on the 
other. The revolution in Tuscany, and the probable risings in 
other States, are formidable rather with reference to the future 
influence of Austria in Italy than in their bearing on the 
immediate fortunes of the campaign. The position to the 
south of the Italian Tyrol will scarcely be threatened with 
additional danger, although the insurrection should extend 
from the Alps to the southern coast of Sicily. Jn former 
wars, the Austrian Government was always embarrassed by 
the necessity of resisting the same enemy both on the Danube 
and the Po. At present, the most welcome news which 
could arrive at Vienna would be the statement that a French 
army had crossed the Rhine for the purpose of carrying the 

war into Germany. 
The events which are likely to affect the policy of England 
must be looked for further East. The tide of war may 


sway backwards and forwards in the valley of the Po 
without affording any ground for the disturbance of a well- 
considered neutrality. It is equally impossible to join in a 
struggle against the independence of Italy, or to give active 
aid to the mischievous ambition of France. But the whole 
question will be c if it appear that schemes for the 
partition of Turkey coincide with the attack on a Power 
which has watched with habitual suspicion the progress of 
Russia to the South. For three years French intrigue has 
been incessantly counteracting the natural consequences of 
the Crimean war. The Bolgrad fraud was only defeated by 
the firmness of the English Government ; and the absurd 
arrangement for the organization of Wallachia and Moldavia 
which was devised by the Congress of Paris, has been 
systematically manipulated for the purpose of restoring to 
Russia the influence which had been fairly conquered by 
the recent allies of Turkey. Only a year ago, the restless 
barbarians of Montenegro received encouragement from 
France when they took advantage of an interval of truce 
to surprise their Turkish opponents. All the malcontents 
in the Ottoman Empire have learned to regard the Emperor 
of the Frencu as the satellite and ally of their own orthodox 
protector ; and it seems probable that the commencement 
of war in Europe will be regarded as a signal for an 
outbreak among the Christian subjects of Turkey. 

England is under no obligation to guarantee the Porte 
against disturbances which may possibly arise from internal 
misgovernment. It is only when foreigners interfere to 
profit by Turkish anarchy that long-setiied rules of policy 
prescribe a vigorous interference. The terms of the Russian 
engagement with France are still kept profoundly secret, and 
it is only known that both Powers must propose to them- 
selves some advantage from their mysterious concert. It is 
possible that the author of the war may look to compensation 
for his efforts in the expected establishment of Bonapartist 
dependencies in Tuscany, Rome, and Naples; but the 
reward to his ally for the co-operation which is to be 
afforded must be found beyond the Adriatic. History 
often repeats itself in the recurring designs of ambitious 
potentates, although the conditions of success vary with 
the change of circumstances. More than fifty years since, 
Napo.eon promised the Danubian Principalities to Russia, 
and the attempt of the Emperor Nicwoxas to extend his 
territories in the same direction is still fresh in living 
memory. A Romanorr Prince crowned at Jassy, a Rus- 
sian port and fortress at the mouths of the Cattaro, 
would furnish an illustration and a meaning to the French 
attack upon Austria. The destiny of the central portions 
of the Turkish Empire would probably be reserved for a 
later decision. It must not be forgotten that six years 
since Egypt was offered by Russia to England, and that 
in the singular map of partition lately published at Paris 
the same province was absurdly assigned to Austria, with 
the evident purpose of avoiding the mention of France. The 
Bonapartist traditions of conquest extend to the Nile as well 
as to the Po, and another half century is by this time perched 
on the Pyramids to contemplate the “younger sister” of the 
army which destroyed the Mamaluke dominion. 

There are sufficient reasons for preparing against an un- 
avoidable interruption of neutrality; but the English 
Government must be careful to keep the solution under its 
own control, and not to be forced or cajoled into any pre- 
mature course of action. In Eastern affairs Austria may at 
present be inclined to countenance the policy of her ene- 
mies for the express purpose of precipitating a general war. 
There is reason to believe that the Porte receives encourage- 
ment from Vienna in its refusal to acknowledge the elec- 
tion of Couza ; and although the appointment of the same 
Hospodar for both the Danubian provinces was the result of 
a treacherous intrigue, the resistance of Turkey following on 
the acquiescence of England, and even of Austria, can only 
tend to produce danger and confusion. It is the true policy 
of the neutral Powers to temporize, to negotiate, to mitigate 
asperities, and to avert or evade collisions. Deep-laid poli- 
tical combinations often become deranged by the mere lapse 
of time, and if the war can be postponed for two years, it 
may by that time have become wholly unnecessary. An 
indecisive campaign may perhaps induce Russia to reconsider 
the expediency of encountering the hostility of Germany 
and of England in reliance on the support of France. It is 
even possible that the retirement of Count Buot, who was 
personally obnoxious to the Court of St. Petersburg, may 
indicate the approaching resumption of friendly relations 


between Russia and Austria. 
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MR. COBDEN AT WASHINGTON. 


M’ COBDEN has been staying, it seems, with the 
President of the United States at Washington, and in 
all probability he was residing in that august mansion which 
Americans call the “ White Honse” at the moment when 
the news of his election for Rochdale reached him. So acute 
and observant a person must at all times be storing up the 
materials of thought ; but just now, when he is restored once 
again to political station, he is doubtless especially attentive 
to everything around him from which a useful lesson can be 
extracted. Let us enumerate a few of the experiences of 
which he may be presumed likely to give the House of Com- 
mons the benefit. 

Mr. CoppEN may, in the first place, have seen much to 
modify his opinion of that “barbaric splendour” which he 
once denounced in the English Court. We only trust that 
the disadvantages of a Republican Monarchy have not been 
brought home to him in any painful manner. The White 
House is furnished by contract, and at the expense of the 
State ; and we have heard frightful stories of the conse- 
quences which follow a too incautious assumption that the 
articles which it contains are intended to serve their 
ordinary purposes. Nor do tottering chairs and para- 
lytic bedsteads constitute the only inconveniences from 
which guests of the Present are alleged to suffer. It is 
remarked by Americans, as one of the mysteries of their 
immortal Constitution, that each successive President of the 
United States, though he has but s000/. a year to spend, in- 
variably retires from office with a competency. If the 
rigid economy which alone could produce this result has 
the Presidential kitchen for its theatre, the condition of a 
gentleman in Mr. Cospen’s position cannot be contemplated 
without dismay. Let us, however, assume that he has dined 
and slept in comfort. With his faculties undisturbed by 
fasting or restlessness, he will probably have discovered that 
a cheap Chief Magistracy may be a good deal dearer to the 
State than a Monarchy and a Civil List. Every single 
American gentleman with whom he has shaken hands at the 
White House either wants a place from the PrestpEnT or 
has got one by his favour. A courtier need not necessarily 
be arrayed in knee-breeches and a sword. The same cha- 
racteristics which distinguish him may be found under the 
dress-coat and black trousers which, worn from morn to 
dewy eve, are the marks of an American citizen in every 
corner of the world. President BucHanan is every day of 
his life earwigged, flattered, importuned, and besought by as 
eager a crowd of expectants as ever filled the Long Gallery 
at Versailles. As no one of these pretends for a moment 
that he wants office because he is fit for it, or dreams of 
urging any claims except those of party or personal interest, 
we venture to think that the system comes expensive to the 
country in the long run. In England, the responsible Minister 
gives away the places, and the placeman then goes to return 
thanks to the irresponsible Monarch. In the United States, 
an irresponsible President receives the solicitations, disposes 
of the offices, and engrosses the gratitude. Mr. Cospen will 
have observed that the great difference between the English 
and American Courts is this—that, in the first, a man 
attends a levée because he has gota place ; and, in the second, 
because he wants one. 

State ceremonies and State salaries must have been re- 
garded by Mr. Cospen from another point of view. By a 
nice calculation it may be discovered that he was at Washing- 
ton during the Sickues’ trial. In considering the causes of 
the monstrous contempt of law and justice which seemed to 
animate every actor in that vulgar drama except only the 
Judge, Mr. Coppen will have come to the conclusion that, 
whatever be the case as to the Courts of Kings, a little barbaric 
splendour is not out of place in Courts of Law. The ma- 
jesty of Justice, like all majesties, consists a good deal in 
externals, and it is generally found that the moral grandeur 
which is supposed to remain even after the goddess has been 
stripped bare, has no effect whatever on the generality of 
mankind. The free and easy air which in American Courts 
is substituted for the barbarism of wigs, gowns, maces, ap- 
paritors, velvet and ermine, produces a not wholly unex- 
pected result in a coarse disdain of legal rules themselves. 
And Mr. Cospen will have further observed that the only 
person who seemed to pay the least regard to the solemn 
duty imposed on him proved absolutely incapable of en- 
forcing his legitimate authority. Why was Judge Craw- 
FORD systematically snubbed from the beginning to the end 
of the proceedings? Mr, CoppEn would do no great injustice 


to the American public if he inferred that, inasmuch as the 
Judge’s wages are no more than 600l. or 800/. a year, he is 
looked upon by his employers as a sort of slavey of-all-work. 
It would have been the height of impudence if a Judge 
CrawForD, with his paltry three or four thousand dollars a 
year, had attempted to set limits to the loquacity of Mr. 
Brapy, the great Old Bailey rhetorician, who earns ten 
times the money, or to digtate to that fragment of his legi- 
timate sovereign which sat in the jury-box. The conse- 
quence was that a trial which would have occupied half 
a day in England lasted more than a fortnight. All that 
public time was wasted, and is habitually wasted, to save a 
very little public money. As we said before, it comes dear 
to the country. 

But beyond all doubt Mr. Coxnpen’s attention will chiefly 
have fastened on the state of public opinion in America 
with reference to War and Peace. At the moment when 
he was first informed of the outbreak of the great contest in 
Italy, he would find himself at the political centre of the 
most warlike community in the world. Mr. Bricut has 
recently propounded the theory that all democracies are 
naturally pacific, but that their aptitudes for peace are prac- 
tically blighted by the existence of large standing armies. 
But Mr. Bricut looks on the United States as the Peri on 
Paradise. He has never been there, and he will believe no 
evil of it. But his travelled friend, who has actually trodden 
the diamond pavement and listened to the music of Bunkum, 
will be able to give him better information. The United 
States have, properly speaking, no standing army at all. A 
force of about 20,000 men, employed in small parties over 
a vast and desert territory, includes some highly-educated 
American officers, but the rank and file are nearly all Irish- 
men and Germans. Yet the Americans are so far from 
pacific that their very platitudes are bloody-minded. Mr. 
CoppEN may possibly have convinced himself that it is not 
paying for soldiers, but playing at soldiers, which makes a 
nation warlike. It is the habit of serving in the militia 
which keeps American heroism at boiling point. A com- 
munity which maintains by its pay half a million of men 
may be perfectly non-aggressive and pacific; but a people 
like the Americans, who perpetually parade their streets in 
fancy uniforms, and are all called General, Colonel, or 
Major, will ever be thirsting for blood. The restless spirits 
who are always longing to meet the men of Inkermann and 
the Alma in a fair fight, are by no means the officers and 
privates of the American regular army ; they are the clerks 
and shopmen who baptize themselves “Washington Fen- 
“ cibles” and “Jefferson Guards.” These truths will soon 
make themselves felt in England. The English ten-pound 
householder has for the present set his affections on neu- 
trality, but when he has once taught himself rifleman’s drill 
—when he has once learned to throw himself on the reverse 
portion of his person and fire suddenly through his legs—we 
are persuaded that nothing less will satisfy him than a cam- 
paign on the Ticino. Immediately on his return, Mr. 
Coppen will be justified in impeaching General Pex, 
denouncing the Laureate, and proposing to disfranchise the 
riflemen along with the dockyard labourers. 

There are many other questions which Mr. Bricut and 
Mr. CosppEen may be supposed likely to canvas in friendly 
conversation. Is a democracy favourable to honesty in public 
men? Is it favourable to purity in political assemblies? Is 
it favourable to an enlightened commercial policy? Mr. 
Coppen might reply to these queries, with a shake of the 
head, that President BucnaNnan obtained office by pledging 
himself at Ostend to the annexation of Cuba—that the 
last House of Representatives was steeped in personal cor- 
ruption—and that one of the latest votes of the Senate 
determined that the Pacific Railway should be made exclu- 
sively of Pennsylvanian iron. Such might be Mr. Coppen’s 
answers, but such they won’t be. When he last travelled, 
he brought home the information, which would have been 
porientnn. valuable but for the revolutions of 1848 and the 
Crimean war, that all Europe was converted to peace, economy, 
and free-trade. And so Mr. Bricut, too, ended a tour of 
visits among English and Scotch country-houses with the con- 
viction that the policy of the British aris is to starve 
the hungry and to impoverish the poor. The truth is that 

All ience is an arch where thro’ 
Gleams untravelled world whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever as we move. : 
The great object of travelling for instruction is to travel far 
enough to find something which will confirm the theories 


you entertained before you started. 
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THE FRENCH LOAN. 


F M. Maaye’s account of the subscriptions tendered for 
the new French loan is to be relied on, the Emperor 
Napoizon may be congratulated on having effected a more 
remarkable financial operation than is recorded in the history 
of any country since the world began. The loan was only 
announced on the 3rd instant, at a price which left but a 
moderate margin of profit according to the actual quotations 
of the Bourse. A trifling fall in the value of rentes would 
have brought the loan to a discount, and they must be very 
sanguine speculators who expect that the market will be 
sustained at its present height during the eighteen months 
over which the payments are to extend. As a permanent 
investment, a subscription to the loan aa scarcely 
have been regarded as very promising, in the face of the 
fact that the stock created during the Russian war may 
be purchased now at a price considerably below that at 
which it was issued. Yet, after no more than four days’ 
previous notice, the applications received in a single 
week are said to have reached the enormous sum of 
92,000,0001. The statement of deposit money actually 
paid exceeds 9,000,000/., and no commercial embarrassment 
pears to have attended the operation. Meanwhile, the old 
3/. per cent. stock has scarcely fallen below 61, and there is 
no trace of the effects which might have been anticipated 
from the diversion of so largean amount of capital to meet 
an unexpected demand. The highly patriotic manner in 
which the Bank of France always facilitates the operations 
of its master may in some measure account for the ease with 
which cash has been found for the preliminary deposits. 
Nor does it at all follow that subscriptions to the amount of 
92,000,000. imply the possession of corresponding means. 
During the railway mania of 1845 it was very well known 
that enormous applications for shares were made by persons 
whose resources were strained to the utmost to produce the 
first deposit; and now that the French have become adepts 
in the art of stagging, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
a very large proportion of the aggregate subscription has 
been derived from that class of capitalists whose only 
prospect of escaping forfeiture and realizing a profit depends 
upon the possibility of disposing of their stock at a premium. 
When once an entire people is convinced that an investment 
is likely to command a premium, there is no limit to the 
amount which they may be expected to subscribe, except 
that which is afforded by the necessity of providing the 
deposit. But after every allowance for the influence of a 
mere gambling spirit, and for the most extravagant amount 
of assistance which the Bank can be supposed to have 
rendered, the success achieved, according to M. Maenn’s 
report, is really marvellous. Such details as are furnished 
rather heighten the impression which the aggregate results 
produce. Upwards of 3,000,000/. has been subscribed in 
sums of 8/, and this with the knowledge that the whole 
amount tendered by this class of subscribers would be 
accepted. Paris alone has furnished 60,000,000/. of sub- 
scriptions, with a deposit of no less than 6,000,000/. The 
number of the subscribers is even more astonishing than the 
vast amount of the subscriptions. France cannot contain 
many more than 7,000,000 families, reckoning all classes 
from the millionaire to the pauper. The number of appli- 
cants is returned at 525,000, and it is said that many 
more were disappointed by the insufficiency of the staff 
to record the applications with which they were inun- 
dated. It would seem, therefore, that one householder 
in every thirteen or fourteen must have furnished a sub- 
scriber to the loan. When the large proportion of every 
population which merely lives from hand to mouth is con- 
sidered, this is perhaps the most remarkable feature of all. 
It is probably very much within the mark to say that the 
proportion of our own population which has ever taken part 
in the speculations of a single week during the wildest 
periods of inflation, has not reached a tenth part of that 
which the returns of the Minister of Finance give as the 
measure of the avidity with which the French have struggled 
for a share in a loan to be devoted to a war which they were 
supposed to regard with indifference, if not with aversion. 
Tf one half of M. Maewr’s facts are true, neither South 
Sea Companies, nor Joint-Stock Banks, nor Railway specula- 
tions, nor any other developmentsof the gambling mania which 
always follows our periods of prosperity, have approached in 
popularity this Imperial loan. It seems out of the question 


to ascribe results so amazing to the attraction of a pecuniary 
speculation from which the most sanguine can expect but a 


very moderate profit. The French passion for war supplies 
the only possible explanation, and the event has shown that, 
whatever other blunders he may have made, the Empsror’s 
sagacity was not at fault when he divined that the surest 
road to popularity was to repudiate his mendacious declara- 
tion that the Empire was Peace. Whether the enthusiasm 
of his subjects will be proof against a military check, or solid 
enough to survive a protracted war, is a very different ques- 
tion ; but, for the moment, the dream that the people 
of France were, for the first time in their history, averse to 
aggressive war, has been effectually dissipated. 

The success of the Emperor's first operation, brilliant as it 
is, will not avert, though it may postpone, the financial 
exhaustion which must ultimately terminate the war, unless a 
decisive victory on one side or the other shall speedily bring 
it to a close. However free-handed France may be just now, 
money will flow out faster than it can peur in. Political 
necessities will probably exclude the applica ‘on of the only 
system on which it is possible to carry on‘ ny very lon 
time military operations on the scale which i+ ... v attempted, 
So long as war can be made to support war, there is no limit 
to the career of a victorious army ; but the cost of the cam- 
paign in Lombardy will have to be defrayed out of the 
resources of France, and the Emperor will perhaps find it 
difficult to maintain Napoleonic armies while debarred from 
the system of plunder and confiscation by which the wars 
of the first Empire were mainly supported. The 20,000,000/. 
to which the Emperor professes to limit the amount of 
the loan will be swallowed up before the campaign is well 
commenced, and though the extent of the subscriptions may 
be accepted as evidence of the ardour of the French people, 
their capacity to bear the enormous drain of a protracted 
war remains yet to be proved. The Crimean campaign very 
quickly disposed of the 60,000,000/. which were obtained by 
the loans of 1854 and 1855; and the exhaustion which fol- 
lowed that drain is not the less likely to recur because the 
people are at the present moment willing to enter into engage- 
ments, the burden of which can only be estimated after the 
subscriptions have been paid in full. The wealth of France 
cannot have materially increased during the last two or three 
years; and the war which has commenced may be expected 
to make demands on the resources of the country, compared 
with which the cost of the siege of Sebastopol will appear a 
mere bagatelle. But, for the present, the Emperor has a 
full purse and willing subjects; and he may, at any rate, get 
through his first campaign without the financial difficulties 
to which the friends of peace cannot but look as their ulti- 
mate ground of hope. 


DEAR SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 


Wt have been asked to pass a solemn act of oblivion for 
all the weakness and wickedness of the late General 
Election. Every public man, it seems, must have gone 
through the inevitable course of mud; and one hasty lus- 
tration, one plunge in Lethe, is to make it all right. As is 
said to be the practice among the looser sort of Christians, 
this use of absolution seems to be rather of the nature of an 
invitation to new excesses. “Go and sin again” is the 
practical commentary of the lighthearted penitent on quitting 
this compendious confession. It is somewhat too general to 
be very efficacious. As we think, however, that both public 
and private morality suffer not so much from the sin itself 
of electioneering lies and hustings slander as from the under- 
standing we all come to that these things are venial at 
elections—that they must be, and that it is of no more use 
talking sentiment and sermonizing about them than it is to 
try and escape whooping-cough, measles, and chicken-pox, 
or the nexus of humiliating infantine diseases—we may just 
as well enter a protest against the theory. There is no 
necessity to go through all this dirt; and there is still 
less necessity to say that dirt is the normal condition of 
the British hustings. bhp | likely we shall never get rid 
of lying and slandering at elections, any more than we shall 
by much preaching drive theft and murder out of the world. 
But in either case to make rollicking fun out of the thing, 
to wink the journalistic eye, and to titter “ Pleasant, but 
“ wrong,” “ Wild oats,” “ Youth must be youth,” and “ Poor 
“ human nature,” is but to preach the Devil’s decalogue both 
in religion and politics. 

Of all sinners the hoary old rake is the most abomi- 
nable. The septuagenarian haunter of suspicious places 
and people calls up other forms of indignation than those 
of mere morality. On youthful vice one looks rather 
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as abstract irregularity. Blood and spring-time, if they 
do not excuse, alleviate the severity of censure, But in the 
old sinner one only looks at the man. It is a personal 
quarrel which society has with Sir James Granam when he 
transcends the moral excesses of the licence of electioneering 
libertinism. He has a sort of political character; he has 
borne high office ; he has sat at famous council boards and in 
good men’s Cabinets, ana his name has been linked with the 
just and honourable men of the day. Not that he has not 
always been personally below his compeers, not so much in 
ability, as in morality. He has ever brought an ugly 
flavour of the tap-room into society; and there is an 
unmistakeable stable whiff about his presence which has 
hardly conciliated respect, still less confidence. But Sir 
JaMEs GRAHAM is not only an egregious offender—his 
offence is remarkably offensive. There are those who, if 
they have not a character, find it to be their best 

licy to act as if they had one. Just as it suits some 

ettes to dress in widow’s weeds, so, having exhausted all 
the recognised political dodges, it was by far the best course 
for the great Cumbrian baronet to invest in the staid, sober, 
respectable, prosy, elderly gentleman. Besides, it might 
have had the merit of novelty. Sir James GRAHAM coming 
out in the merely quiet, and respectable, and decent line, 
would have the merit of decided novelty. It might have 
converted the scoffers; and those who came to laugh at the 
ancient Pantaloon of politics might stay to pray with the 
sober unction of a reformed Love.ace, and the mild wisdom 
of Lazrius, This ought to have been Sir James GraHam’s 
policy ; but in the last election he has shown every quality but 
that of wisdom. Time, which will one day tame Mr. Berna. 
OssorNE, and may perhaps teach Mr, Rorsuck to attract 
and to be attractive, has not given discretion to Sir James 
GraunaM, whilst it has deprived him of prudence ; and it 
seems to be by an ugly necessity that, while nepotism is the last 
vice of humanity, it generally brings an insensibility to public 
opinion in its train. 

We are not going to pursue the eccentric Baronet through 
the somewhat stupid story of the Carlisle election. We 
soon had enough of the fun, for, to say the truth, either the 
Cumbrian precordia are easily tickled, or we are curiously 
insensible toa joke ; but it strikes us that all that joking of 
jokes about the Blue Lion ought certainly not to have gone 
beyond the gates of that city whose name is “ Merry.” But 
passing all this, the election dinner of triumph does not necessi- 
tate any mistakes. Sir James had got his nephew in, and he 
was in himself, and there were plenty of things to talk about 
which would have been quite lively enough to make the 
Blue Lion himself caper to anew tune. There was the war, 
and the defences question, and the rifle clubs ; and any 
gracious fooling about justnothing at all could not have been 
out of place. Granted that the necessity of the hustings demands 
some very broad and coarse word painting—admitted that the 
pledges must be made, and that all sorts of promises never 
meant to be performed, and impossible assertions and incoa- 
sequent answers must be gone through with during an 
election—with the dinner at least comes common sense. 
Surfeited with gobemoucherie, even a successful candidate 
may enjoy that solitary hour which perhaps alone in his 
senatorial life need not be coupled either with the prospect 
of promises not to be fulfilled, or with the retrospect of 
pledges violated. 

But Sir James could not watch one hour—it was too much 
to give even a single day to propriety. Having been a Minister 
himself, and one especially connected with departments 
which, from time immemorial, in the reigns either of GRAHAM 
or Paxineton, have exercised paramount influence over 
boroughs, he knew that he could make something of that 
subject. He understood it well, chiefly because he had had 
some experience in fighting Admiralty boroughs. So he 
edified the Carlisle electors with the twin stories of Dover 
and the neat little Government job of increasing the 
billet money on the eve of an election. These were just 
the stories suited to an election dinner—just the neat little 
telling things which come home to the conscience of borough 
electors, They can enter into them thoroughly, and ap- 
preciate them fully, We are never so outrageously 
virtuous as when we have got over a little bit of sin, and 
packed it away safe and out of sight. A story about borough 
corruption is sure to answer at a borough election dinner. So 
Sir James made the most of the Dover story. We are not 
going to enter into that story. An allusion to the matter 
was fair enough; only, in one who has been himself an 
official, even if he never used Government influence at Dover 


or Devonport, considerable accuracy in quotation was neces- 
sary. Unfortunately, Sir James trusted to his memory, 
or he cared considerably more for forcible handling than 
for minute accuracy in his picture. So he laid himself open 
to an unpleasant letter from Sir Joun Paxryeton, who 
this time did not lose his temper ; and Sir James had to say 
that he quoted from memory, and of course meant nothing— 
of which very small passage at arms the Netherby Pet had 
slightly the worst of it. 

The Pget correspondence is, however, a very different 
affair ; and here Sir James Granam has been cut up front 
and flank, ridden through and scattered, and simply annihi- 
lated by the charge from the War Office. And to render 
matters worse, Sir James is a politician by profession, and 
General Pret is only General Peet, The assertion was, 
that on the eve of a general election, with the express object 
of conciliating “that influential body, the publicans, by an 
“ act of prerogative, Parliament not sitting, the War Office 
“ increased the allowance for billeting soldiers from 14d. to 
“ 4d.;” and then came good strong bunkum about “plague 
“ spots,” “deep cutting,” and “ probing of matter,” and other 
unpleasant and chirurgical figures of speech. Certainly 
the charge was plain and round, and intelligible enough ; 
and so, unfortunately, was the answer. “ Dear Sir James” 
must have cursed the post and the official envelopes that 
week, “Dear Sir James”—so writes the matter-of-fact 
and uncompromising soldier—“this is not only untrue, 
“ but, if you stated it, I must leave you to explain how it 
“ was possible for you not to have known that it was not 
“true.” The fact was that a Parliamentary Committee 
had recommended the rise—that the rise was announced 
on the 6th February and again on the 7th March—and 
that the Mutiny Bill had specified and sanctioned the in- 
crease, Here was certainly a very complete settlement of 
the whole imputation, Ignorance and malice being proved, 
Sir James acknowledges the former, and off the latter 
as an inaccuracy ; though, with a last desperate clutch, he 
says, “the fact remains, that the increase was announced on 
“the eve of a general election”—which, with Sir James’ 
pardon, we must remind him was not the fact. The old fact 
was, that the Government, without the cognizance of Par- 
liament, did autocratically and for corrupt motives, give a 
premium for publicans’ votes. The new fact is, that Govern- 
ment, as soon as the law was changed, announced, as they 
were bound to do, that change in the law which Parliament 
had solemnly enacted. So with all submission we say, “ the 
“ fact does not remain;” though something else remains, 
and that something else is, that not only is Sir James Gra- 
HAM’s first assertion “untrue,” but it looks as though it were 
“impossible for him who made it not to know that it is 
“ untrue.” 


THE NEUTRALITY PROCLAMATION. 


Queen’s Proclamation of Neutrality does not appear 
as yet to have attracted the attention of Austrian or 
German critics, and there is certainly nothing in the docu- 
ment to which they or their rulers would have any right to 
take exception. But it is nevertheless true that, while 
affecting the most entire impartiality, the Proclamation 
which Ministers have advised Her Maszsty to issue is an 
extremely one-sided measure, and one which will operate 
adversely to the Austrian cause, to which Lord Derpy had 
been suspected of an undue partiality. In its terms, indeed, 
it recognises no distinction between the belligerents, The 
QuEEN is made to declare her firm purpose and determination 
to abstain altogether from taking any part, directly or in- 
directly, in the war; and all her subjects are warned to 
observe a strict neutrality and to abstain from violating the 
laws of this country or the rights of nations, as they will 
answer the contrary at their peril. Not content with this 
qeae injunction, the Proclamation sets forth the Act of 

arliament which prchibits enlistment in foreign service, and 
makes the fitting out of ships to be used against any friendly 
Power a misdemeanour, punisnable by fine and imprisonment 
and by the seizure of any vessel which shall be commissioned 
or chartered for such illegal service, We presume that this 
is to be taken as an intimation that the penalties of the Act 
will be strictly enforced against any persons who may venture 
to disregard its provisions. 

The remaining portion of the Proclamation admonishes all 
the QuEEN’s subjects to respect those belligerent rights which 
we have always claimed to exercise ourselves when engaged 
in war, The usual denunciations of high displeasure against 
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all who may presume to break blockades or carry contraband 
goods will probably have an influence proportioned to the 
penalties incurred by disobedience ; and, as the Proclamation 
concludes by indicating the possibility of hostile capture as 
the only risk attending such proceedings, it will doubtless 
be read as a tacit permission to disregard the obligations of 
neutrality towards any Power which happens not to possess 
the means of enforcing the rights which the law of nations 
gives to countries engaged in war. If France and Austria 
were equally able to cover the seas with cruisers, the Procla- 
mation would be perfectly fair; but, inasmuch as Austria is 
helpless to prevent the shipment of military stores for the 
service of her enemies, the practical interpretation of the Pro- 
clamation is that English merchants ought not to offend 
against the belligerent rights of France and Sardinia, but that 
they may disregard at pleasure the equal rights which belong to 
the Emperor of Austria. The Proclamation has, in fact, made 
no difference in this respect ; and as the information it conveys 
was perfectly well known, it may be thought to be a very 
harmless and nugatory affair. But it is really much more than 
this, for although it contains no provision conspicuous by its 
presence, there is one which Lord Joun Russet. might 
fairly describe as very conspicuous by its absence. The 
Foreign Enlistment Act, which is cited for the terror of all 
evil-doers, is the only law upon the statute-book by which 
offences against neutrality are made directly punishable by 
our municipal law ; but by another statute there is a discre- 
tionary power lodged in the Government to prohibit, by 
Order in Council, the exportation of goods available for 
military purposes under penalty of seizure by our Custom- 
house officers. During the late war, this power was exer- 
cised by a proclamation forbidding the shipment of marine 
engines and other materials available for warlike pur- 
poses ; and if Ministers had really been disposed to compel 
the observance of the duties of neutrality, they would 
have found an actual prohibition of the export of such 
specific articles as they might consider contraband a more 
effectual measure than a solemn warning which may be 
disregarded with impunity by those who are disposed to 
furnish warlike stores to the Emperor Napotzon. The 
Proclamation: can only be understood as a declaration that 
Ministers do not intend to interfere with contraband trade, 
and their impressive enunciation of duties of neutrality 
which they decline to enforce will savour somewhat of 
hypocrisy in Austrian nostrils. 

There is no place, it is true, for remonstrance, for it is no 
part of the duty of a neutral country to punish or prevent 
violations of neutrality by its own subjects; but in the 
tenderness shown to those who may desire to speculate 
in contraband operations, Ministers seem to have forgotten 
that it is the interest and the settled resolve of this 
country to preserve an honest neutrality as long as possible. 
If ever we aré to take part in the war, it should only be on 
a deliberate conviction that our interference is essential to 
our own future security. This is the policy which the 
Government has rather ostentatiously announced ; and if it 
is to be successfully pursued, every casualty by which our 
action may be precipitated ought to be prevented by all the 
precautions within our power. The existence of a contra- 
band trade carried on by English merchants or in English 
ships would imperil, in more ways than one, the neutrality 
which in any case it will be difficult enough for us to maintain. 
Besides the possibility of diplomatic disputes, there is always 
the risk of a war frenzy being excited here by the capture of 
British vessels. Unless all irregular traffic is stopped at the 
source, there will be abundance of cases in which some real 
or supposed irregularity in the proceedings of foreign 
cruisers will be universally denounced as a sufficient casus 
belli. Even a strictly legal capture and condemnation of an 
English prize would grate upon our national feelings, and 
the frequent recurrence of such annoyances would soon 
change our present peaceful mood into the pugnacious temper 
which history has ascribed to our race. A single unwarranted 
attack upon our neutral rights would set the country in a 
flame. ‘The seizure of the Charles et Georges was strictly 
justified by the law of nations, but the mere supposition that 
the proceeding was an insult to the Imperial flag infuriated 
the officers of the French navy to such a pitch that the 
‘Government was almost forced into the arbitrary demeanour 
which it assumed towards Portugal. We shall have more 
luck than we have any right to expect if cases much more 

rovoking to us than that of the Charles et Georges was to 
non do not arise out of a contraband traflic ; and we fear 
that itis a vain boast to pretend that we shall show 


more meekness than our neighbours, If captures and 
condemnations are to be the order of the day, the 
end may easily be foreseen. We shall wake up some 
morning and find ourselves at war, not because our 
interests require us to remain no longer neutral, but because 
some complication has arisen which English indignation 
will insist on unravelling by instant hostilities. It 
is not at all desirable that the attitude of this country should 
be determined by some chance provocation rather than by 
deliberate policy ; but to suffer a contraband trade is to 
invite occasions which may leave the Government and the 
Legislature no choice but a declaration of war. The pre- 
carious profits of a traffic in material of war are scarcely 
worth preserving at the risk of so serious a disturbance of 
our foreign policy ; and however reasonable it may be to 
relieve commerce from needless restrictions, we do not see 
why a few merchants, who may be disposed to speculate in 
warlike stores, should be allowed for their private gain to 
double the chances of war to which the country is exposed, 
With few exceptions, the commercial body would, we believe, 
be grateful for a declaration of the articles which the Govern- 
ment consider contraband, even though accompanied by an 
absolute prohibition of the traffic. A merchant who desires 
to limit himself to safe and legal trade would much rather 
be told that saltpetre, or machinery, or coals, were not to 
be exported at all, than be warned against dealings in con- 
traband without any assistance in determining the knotty 
question, what does or does not fall within the definition. The 
merchants of London have already addressed inquiries to the 
Government as to the particular articles which are sup- 
posed to be included in the prohibition, and the Society of 
Ship-owners has asked in vain for more explicit guidance 
than the Proclamation affords. So far as liability to foreign 
capture is concerned, no declaration on the part of England 
would be of the least avail without previous concert with 
the belligerents ; and if it is determined not to issue a pro- 
hibition, Lord Matmessury is perhaps right in declining to 
pledge himself to a positive definition of contraband which 
might not command much respect from the Prize Courts of 
the belligerent Powers. But, by calling into action the 
power of preventing the exportation of contraband goods, it 
would be easy to include coals and every other commodity 
which could possibly be condemned by the Courts of France 
or Austria. This would save the commercial world from 
the embarrassment by which it is now perplexed, and, at 
the same time, reduce to the smallest compass the risks to 
which, in any case, our neutrality must be exposed. 


THE TIMES ON SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 


A LATE number of the Zimes contained a very interesting 
review of Sir William Hamilton’s lectures on Metaphysics, 
describing a system of thought which has been brought into 
considerable prominence of late by the circumstance that Mr. 
Mansel has made an elaborate application of it to theology. 
Mr. Mansel’s book—as every one che has read it might have 
expected—whilst warmly welcomed by one party has given con- 
siderable scandal ‘to another. Whilst many persons have seen 
in it a triumphant vindication of the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, others have looked upon it as opening a new road 
to Atheism; and, indeed, as the line of argument is that 
Christianity and Atheism form the branches of an alterna- 
tive between which our choice lies, it is obvious that the con- 
clusion drawn from it will differ according to the views 
which different classes of readers may take of the force of the 
arguments adduced in support of either conclusion as against 
other opinions which lie between them. We expressed our 
opinion of Mr. Mansel’s book at the time of its publication, and 
have no intention of returning to it at present; but the writer 
in the Zimes, who is warmly in favour both of its orthodoxy and 
of its importance, throws considerable light upon the method on 
which it proceeds, by giving a popular exposition of the prin- 
ciples which Mr. Mansel, as he says, has adopted from Sir W. 

amilton. How far he adequately represents Sir William 
Hamilton's philosophy we shall not at inquire ; but the 
article is so interesting that we will take it as an independent 
statement of opinion, and discuss the principles which it pro- 
pounds for popular acceptance, independently of the authority 
which they may claim as ge from Sir W. Hamilton, 
or as having been adopted by Mr. Mansel. 

Before entering upon the discussion, we must protest against 
the tone which the writer in the Times assumes with respect to 
the exclusive claims of his theory to orthodoxy. Metaphysical 
questions cannot be satisfactorily discussed if the discussion is 
to be prejudiced by assertions that certain conclusions are indis- 
gousstle to Christian faith, and that the object to be kept in 
view in conducting them is not the investigation of truth, but 


the confutation of infidels. The supporters of almost every 
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metaphysical theory have made such claims in their time; and 
the history of speculation shows, we think, that they have never 
been very well founded or very judicious. Nominalism, Realism, 
and Conceptualism have each had disciples who were very good 
Christians, and it jars on our feelings to read such denun- 
ciations as the following —‘‘ Are Englishmen ready for the 
remorselessly logical results of the Hegelian premisses ? Are they 
prepared for the most desolating scepticism which is the result of 
reason stultified and common sense ignored? How is it possible, 
it may be asked, that Englishmen could, even by an unguarded 
expression, seem to sanction the denial of the primary law of 
reason?” The subject which awakens this enthusiasm is the 
nature of contradictory inconceivables. It is, no doubt, con- 
nected in a certain sense with both religion and morality, and so is 
the doctrine of innate ideas and Berkeley’s theory of the nature 
of matter ; but surely such doctrines belong to a region in which 
appeals to the feelings of Englishmen are curiously out of place. 
Some years ago a very philosophical body indeed was obliged to 
tule that the controversy between two rival theories as to the 
nature of light was too personal and too irritating to be dis- 
cussed. Let us, if possible, examine with calmness the ques- 
tion of Contradictory Inconceivables, and retain a charitable hope 
that a difference respecting them may not involve a final and 
irreversible distinction in the future fate of the disputants. 


The doctrine ascribed by the writer in the Zimes to Sir W. 
Hamilton, and invested by him with so much importance, is 
this:—There is a limit beyond which the human intellect cannotgo. 
When speculation is pushed beyond a certain point, insoluble 
difficulties arise, and we are involved in a darkness from which 
there is no escape. For example, in the relations of space, if we 
suppose space to be of a certain definite extent, we find, upon 
examination, that the notion is absurd and inconceivable. If, on 
the other hand, we suppose it to be infinite, our difficulty is 
equal, though of an Peo kind. So, if we take space at the 
other end, it is equally inconceivable that it should either be 
composed of certain indivisible minima, or that it should be 
divisible ad infinitum. Similar inconceivable conclusions arise, 
as every one is aware who has ever looked into the 
elements of metaphysics, in almost every subject of inquiry. 
It is inconceivable that time should be eternal, a parte 

t or a parte ante; and it is equally inconceivable 
that it should not; and the list of such difficulties may be en- 
larged to any amourt. In this, of course, there is nothing that 
can be called new, but the reviewer claims for Sir W. Hamilton 
the discovery that though we cannot prove anything positive 
about space, time, or other “ unconditioned” existences, we can 
prove an alternative about them. We cannot prove that 
space is infinite, nor can we prove that it is finite; but 
we can prove that it is either infinite or finite. We can- 
not prove that time had an absolute beginning, nor that it 
had no absolute beginning; but we can prove that it either had 
such a beginning or else had not. If we do not admit this, we 
must go, it seems, into the howling wilderness which is described 
as being so peculiarly repulsive to the feelings of Englishmen. 
The reason of man can know nothing whatever about either A 
or B, except that each is inconceivable; but of A and B viewed 
collectively, it may know that they are not only inconceivable, 
but contradictory ; and of contradictory inconceivables, both can- 
not, and one must, be true. The application of this theory to 
theological controversy is that all doctrines are open to objections, 
and that all the doctrines and all the objections to them are in- 
conceivable, and also contradictory. It follows that either the 
doctrines or the objections to them must be true. That is all 
that reason, unassisted by revelation or by evidence, can affirm. 
The ultimate appeal must therefore be to revelation and evidence. 
It is not our province to enter upon the theological bearings of 
the theory in question, og we cannot altogether refuse our 
sympathy to those who feel distrust in this very singular new 
way of believing old doctrines. Whether the authors of the 
various creeds which have prevailed from the Council of Nice 
to the Council of Trent and the Synod of Dort, would view with 
much complacency the zeal with which Sir W. Hamilton and 
his disciples prove that every theological doctrine is inconceiv- 
able, and that all the objections to it are also inconceivable—in 
other words, that all the thoughts that men have ever had about 
the most important of all subjects are, when looked at in them- 
selves, simply incredible, and that they derive all their weight 
from the fact that they contradict each other, is a question which 
we cannot pretend to determine. Experience may stultify cer- 
tain misgivings which are surely not unnatural, but when Medea 
was cutting up her father’s body and throwing limb after limb 
into the caldron, a casual spectator might have been excused 
for considering the act as a strange proof of filial piety, and, 
even if satisfied of the goodness of her intentions, might have 
been pardoned for doubting her power. We may get an entirely 
new and thoroughly satisfactory basis for our theology out of 
the contradictory inconceivables, but we shall feel relieved when 
we see it done. 

It would, however, be foreign to our purpose to enter upon 
the theology of the question. There are objections to the meta- 
physical theory on which it depends which we should be glad to 
see removed before we subscribed to it. Sir William Hamilton 
has no doubt answered the question which his reviewer sug- 
gests without answering it, but we should like to be informed 
why we are not at liberty to infer from the reduction of a given 


statement to two contradictory inconceivables, not that one con- 
tradictory inconceivable must be true, but that both are false ? 
In other words, that the common statement or conception from 
which both are derived does not correspond with the fact. If it 
follows legitimately from the mode in which the word ‘‘space ” 
is used, that that which it denotes is either infinitely divisible 
which is inconceivable, or else reducible to a finite minimum, 
which is also inconceivable, it surely may follow that the word 
space is an unphilosophical and merely tentative word, which 

oes not correspond to any clear conception, or to any — 
fact whatever. Indeed, Lise is considerable reason to thi 
that this is actually the case. For if we look closely into the 
meaning of our terms, we shall find that the use of the word 
“space” affords openings for endless controversy. In our igno- 
rance we should feel greatly inclined to doubt whether there 
is any more meaning in the assertion that space is either 
divisible or indivisible, than in the assertion that time must be 
either blue or not blue. That matter is divisible is an intelligible 
assertion. Every one knows what it is to-cut an orange in half; 
so, too, the air which occupies the place of the orange might be 
divided ; but how can any assertion be made about bare space P 
How can we say that it exists, or represent it to our thoughts at 
all? That the result of putting into a logical mill a word which is 
obviously inadequate, and not impossibly unmeaning, should be 
to _— contradictory inconceivables, appears to us to be an 
additional proof of the inadequacy of language to express facts, 
rather than a discovery of any new method of pon, 
Indeed, with every respect for so great a name as Sir W. 
Hamilton’s, we cannot repress a misgiving that if his reviewer 
fairly represents his opinions, he must have fallen into a meta- 
physical error like that which beset the whole of ancient philo- 
sophy—the error of taking words instead of facts as the founda- 
tion of his system, The writerin the Zimes argues about “space” 
and “time,” just as men argued in old times about “ hot ” and 
“cold,” “ earth,” “air,” “fire,” and “water.” An ingenious person, 
sufficiently familiar with chemistry, would probably find very little 
difficulty in deducing from the existence of water, viewed as an 
elementary substance, any quantity of inconceivables ; and with a 
little more ingenuity they might probably be made contradicto: 
as well. Whether either of them, even if fete by authority an 
instinct, would be certainly true, is quite another question; nor 
are we by any means clear that our general faith in science would 
be strengthened if it were proved to us that all its doctrines fell 
under the categories in which the writer in the Times would wish 
to see all theological speculations embraced. 


Independently of this general difficulty, there are several others 
which we should wish to advance, but we will confine ourselves 
to three. In the first place, why should not inconceivables be 
contradictory ? We are not without a misgiving lest we should be 
talking Hegelianism without knowing it; but notwithstanding 
the fervid appeals made to our feelings as Englishmen, we can- 
not understand why that which utterly defies and baffles our 
reason altogether may not be consistent with that which appears 
to us to contradict it. If, notwithstanding objections apparently 
conclusive, space may be finite, and if, notwithstanding other 
objections, apparently equally conclusive, it may be infinite, we 
cannot understand why it should not be both infinite and finite. 
The only reason for not believing in contradictions is that it is 
inconceivable that a contradiction should be true; and as we are 
to believe in inconceivables, why not believe that as well as 
others? The only answer to this, which is given by the reviewer, 
is, that it puts an end to his metaphysics at once. Perhaps it does, 
and what then? 

Secondly, how can we ever prove that inconceivables are con- 
tradictory? To construct an exhaustive dilemma is the most 
difficult thing in the world. There is, no doubt, one way of 
doing it which is at once easy and secure. You a | say of 
anything whatever that it is either A, or not A; but then 
“not A” includes such an enormous number of other things that 
the assertion is valueless. Space either is or is not divisible. In 
order to make this assertion perfectly true, the two words “ not 
divisible” must include in themselves everything which is 
not included under the word divisible. Now, the word “ divisible” 
does not denote an archangel, nor a blackbeetle, nor an arm- 
chair, nor the Zimes newspaper, nor the county of Middlesex, 
nor Johnson’s Dictionary, nor trial by jury, nora good conscience, 
nor hundreds of millions of other things, persons, thoughts, and 
feelings, all of which must be included under the words “ not 
divisible” if the proposition in question is to be absolutely cor- 
rect. To make such a statement as that anything is either 
divisible or not divisible in this sense of the word, is merely 
nugatory. This, however, is not the sense in which the assertion 
is made. Its real meaning is that space is either composed of 
finite minima or is infinitely divisable (whatever that may mean). 
This assertion begs the question, for it assumes that we aoe all 
the possible conditions of the existence of space, and asserts that 
they are so many, and no more. Every one would see that 
this is untrue, and the assertion is accordingly masked behind 
the convenient but illusory generality that space either is 
oris not divisible. We always distrust an argument founded 
on dilemmas, for those who propose it always tacitly take 
up a position higher and deeper than either of the parties to be 
refuted. A person who says, “ Be a Christian, for such and such 
reasons,” occupies an intelligible position, so does a person who 
says “ Be an Atheist, for such and such reasons ;” but he who 
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preaches the doctrine that ~ must be either a Christian or an 
Atheist, maintains not only that he is fully acquainted with all 
the bearings of each of these systems, but that he has covered 
the whole field that lies between them. It is just the same in 
metaphysics. Any one may maintain the divisibility or the 
infinity of space or time, but to say that these views are the only 
ones which can be taken of the subject, and that this is so certain 
that, though both are inconceivable, one must be true, is to make 
a very bold statement indeed. 


Our third and last objection to the doctrine which we have 
been discussing bears upon what appears to be one of its fun- 
damental assumptions, though we own that we do not very 
clearly understand the position which it occupies in the re- 
viewer's mind. He appears to maintain that the possibility of a 
given state of things may be tested by its conceivability, unless, 
indeed, we get contradictory inconceivables, in which case one 
of them is possible. We should have thought that in this case 
the exception would have effectually destroyed therule. What- 
ever may be the bearing of conceivability in this system, how can 
we ascertain its existence ? How do we know that all minds have 
the same powers P very same things are conceivable and in- 
conceivable to the same person at different times. Many of us 
have felt it to be entirely inconceivable that minus multiplied by 
minus should make plus, but it is a difficulty which has been 
overcome by the humblest student of algebra. Probably after a 
Buddhist has repeated ten thousand times the mystic words 
“Oh, the jewel in the lotus,” he is as conscious as any man can 
be of anything that he cannot conceive, and that no one 
else can conceive, of any other heaven than annihilation. Nay, 
Sir W. Hamilton’s own disciples are not more unanimous 
than other people. “ Professor Frazer” (we are told) “who 
has succeeded Sir W. Hamilton in the Edinburgh Chair of 
Logic, declares, by way of answer to the new theory of 
causaljty, that he can not only conceive a diminution in the in- 
finity of existence, he can easily conceive of its utter annihi- 
lation, including, we infer (for the argument is otherwise useless), 
the annihilation of even the possibility of existence.” Indeed, 
fiction gives its instances as well as fact. Martinus Scri- 
blerus could not conceive of a Lord Mayor without his gold 
chain; but Crambe (like Professor Frazer) said that he could 
conceive of a Lord Mayor without his chain, his fur, his mace, 
or his turtle, and even without his soul or his body, which he 
supposed was the abstract idea of a Lord Mayor. Martinus 
replied, if we remember right, that Crambe was a lying scoundrel 
—a coarse but sufficiently emphatic way of tendering the only 
issue which really decides the matter. Until some normal man has 
been discovered whose power of conceiving is universally adopted 
in all ages and countries as the test of the conceivability of all 
propositions, we shall attach very little importance indeed to 
their possession or want of that very un-English attribute. 

Tn quitting this somewhat abstruse subject, we must express 
a regret that more respectable words have not been found for the 
convenience of those who examine it than “thinkable,” “ con- 
ceivability,” and the like; and we must also observe that, after 
a gentleman has filled three columns of the Zimes with meta- 

hysics which it is not always easy to follow, he should not turn 
his back upon himself, and rebuke the reason which enables him 
to speculate., Speaking of scepticism, the reviewer observes— 
“Tn that hour of trial faith, like the dove, returns to its ark ; 
while reason, like the raven, flits over the troubled waters still 
unsatisfied. Who has not pitied that dark, res | bird, with 
its strong pinion and wild, distrustful nature P no has not 
hoped that it might find a resting-place, if not within the ark, 
yet upon it?” Such a sentiment seems a little at variance with 
the energy and ingenuity which the author displays in preparing 
as a bait that particular theory of contradictory inconceivables 
which seems to him to afford the only cee of soothing the 
wild, distrustful nature of “ the dark, unhappy bird.” 


BIG BROTHERS. 


R. KINGSLEY has a brother, and this brother has just 
published a novel. Of its literary merits, its plot, cha- 
racters, and general worth, we intend to speak elsewhere. At 
present we merely notice it as a curious specimen of the way in 
which the big brother’s influence tells in a family, and how 
cordially and completely the smaller brothers fit themselves into 
his groove. There is plenty of originality in Mr. or | Kings- 
ley’s book—he takes us to new scenes, and writes with freshness 
and vigour. But he adopts, in a simple, hearty way, the creed 
of the Reetor of Eversley. He has no a. He lays 
down as axiomatic all the old familiar tenets. His heroes are 
God-fearing men, aceustomed to the prize ring, and combining 
the highest spiritual with the highest animal vigour. His 
heroines are dainty and highbred, and go gaily through life, 
picking up God’s buttercups from God’s own Bromaon The 
writer is wholly and humbly of his big brother's persuasion. He 
is troubied with no doubts, and is never tormented with the per- 
lexing consideration, that in order to be a worthy disciple of 
this creed it is necessary, first, that you should be an English- 
man possessed of a moderate competence, and secondly, 
that you should be at least five feet ten in your stockings. 
Perhaps a man under six feet one can be scarcely more than a 
proselyte of the Gate. It is true that into the metaphysical part 
of Mr. Kingsley’s belief his brother does not follow him. There 


was a debating society once, in which it was a rule that an 
member who felt the discussion to be out of his line might retire 
to a corner and there drink whisky and water. There are por- 
tions of Mr. Charles Kingsley’s teaching which evidently drive 
Mr. Henry Kingsley into a mental corner. He does not care— 
he drinks his whisky and water until his big brother is once 
more in his line. And when he finds he is again on the square, 
he drives very | with a pleasant good-humoured confidence in 
the truth of the established family doctrines that is almost 
touching. 

We do not notice this with the very slightest wish to dis 
the smaller and less known brother. The creed itself is a very 
good creed. We know of no objection to the plan of combining 
a thirst for salvation with the development of the fore-arm, except 
that its practical adoption is open to a rather limited portion of 
the human race. But, even if the creed were not so unobjection- 
able, there is no shame in a man’s thinking as the clever one of 
his family thinks. It is very natural that families should think 
alike. ey have been exposed to the same influences of training, 
tutoring, companionship, and scenery. They have known the 
same people and the same places at the period of life when im- 
pressions are made most deeply and permanently. It is no 
wonder that we often find the younger brother a repetition of the 
elder one. It is not that the young one has copied the elder, but 
the force of circumstances has cast them both into a certain 
mould, and the eldest brother has but a out the pattern 
first, or the cleverest brother has but brought it out most pro- 
ng Strangers regard the similarity with a certain amuse- 
ment. It seems so funny to hear the old way of praising books, 
or women, or pictures trolled out in the treble ofa junior. But 
close observers know that these common habits of speech and 
thought can be traced far back in the family annals, or are, at least 
in a great measure, the product of the ways of life to which both 
brothers alike have been subjected. And if the imitation is more 
clearly and directly traceable, it is nothing to be ashamed of or 
to regret. A prophet cannot expect to have honour in his own 
country, but he must have some doubts of his mission if he can 
make no impression on his brothers and sisters. They know his 
character, and it is character that tells when a creed has to be in- 
culcated. Nothing is more creditable to human nature than the 
way in which any superiority of character tells on all who come 
into habitual contact with it. Little brothers do not believe in 
their big brother because they think that his propositions are 
the correct deductions of an indisputable logic, but because he is 
such a fine fellow. The triumph of family persuasion is, in 
nine cases out of ten, the triumph of some sort of personal 
nobleness. 

It is in every way desirable that, where a similarity of cir- 
cumstances has paved the way for similarity in the manifestation of 
character, the influence of individual superiority should be strong. 
Sometimes, of course, the influence is not very favourable. The 
instances where it is positively bad are happily not very numerous, 
unless the family has been vitiated by exposure to the taint of an 
artificial and diseased society. But sometimes there appears in 
a family a run of sour and sodden virtues. The eldest brother 
is a prig, and the youngest isa sort of heaven-born prig—he 
carries the family type of bland, scholar-like, blissful inanity to 
such a prize-dalilia pitch of perfection. But, as a rule, the big 
brother has got something much better than this to show. It is 
his self-reliance, his having and knowing that he has something 
in him, that tells on the family circle. Mr. Kingsley is an 
instance. Those who most doubt his sense or taste must recog- 
nise in all his books the presence of a fine, manly feeling. There 
is no littleness in his writings. A brother soll ed by early 
associations to see things in the same way might very natu- 
rally aud pardonably yield to the admiration excited by inti- 
mate association with so much that is straightforward and 
honourable. The similarity thus produced between two brothers, 
or two other near relations, often causes casual judges to do t 
injustice to the lesser one. They think that he is a mere feeble 
imitator, whereas it is one of the great bonds and props of 
family life that people who live together come naturally to 
look at things in the way in which the strongest and Bnest 
character has worked out the common family vein of thought. 


There is an action of the husband on the wife which is exactly 
the same in kind, and which is one of the surest, thou 
one of the least oes, agencies in bringi 
monial happiness. If a husband has any decided opinions, and 
any strength of character, he is sure to bring his wife to think 
like him. If this were not so, what a wall of separation would 
divide married couples! whereas, in real life, it is one of the 

rettiest of sights to see a young wife innocently nestling into 

r husband’s beliefs. It is not argument that works the 
change, but the silent weight of force of character operating in 
a sphere of circumstances that is the same to both alike. 
Religious differences would be the bane of serious couples, in 
these days of minor controversies, if this were not so. 
The man might be Low, and the lady High, or vice versd, 
and they would always come one at a time out of their 
mental retreats, like the Jack and Gill in the toys that 
show the fluctuations of the weather, and never meet or 
have any friendly yes of thought with each other. 
But time and a silent good-humour will rub off any woman’s 
ee em of persuasion. She could argue till you were deaf, 
and would perversely do the most disagreeably devout things to 
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provoke you ; but she cannot stand the quiet, jolly, unargumenta- 
tive assumption that you are all right, and yok a dear little thing. 
The best sort of women always think as their husbands do, if the 
have any sort of respect for them. If the husband is Blue, the wife 
thinks the House of Lords the finest institution under the sun; if 
he is Buff, she longs to protect the poor against an insolent aristo- 
cracy ; if he is High, she is ready to drop a Baptist grocer at a 
moment’s notice, and go to a good Churchman who sells bad tea; 
if he is Low, she would as soon go to a Bible meeting as have a 
new bonnet. There is something very fine and sweet in this adapta- 
bility of women, and it is one of the numerous drawbacks of 
Catholicism that, under that system, it is interfered with. A 
priest spoils the process. A woman is framed to obey, but she 
cannot obey two men at once, and she is apt to reserve her obe- 
dience for the one who can frighten her most, and over whom 
she has the least hold. 

The certainty with which superiority and thoroughness of 
character will tell in family life ought to make the relations of 
the big members of the family to the little ones much simpler 
and pleasanter than they often are. Conscientious people are 
always worrying themselves about setting an example. The 
only example people ever really set is that exhibited by their 
being what they are. If men are honest and independent, those 
who live with them will know that they are, and will be im- 

ressed by that knowledge more or less deeply according to the 
bifferences of individual character. No piece of virtue can be 
more wholly superfluous, for example, than when a sleepy squire 
rolls himself to church on a hot afternoon, because it will be so 
good for the servants to fancy he likes going. They know all 
about it. They know he goes for their sake. They watch the 
interval of repose which he allows himself between the Creed and 
the singing. They notice the glisten in his eye when the benedic- 
tion dismisses him to go pr see how the young pheasants are 
getting on. So far as they are concerned, he might have 
red himself the trouble of repairing to the sacred edifice. 
ey will judge him and improve themselves accordingasthey find 
him practically good or bad in matters where he is obliged to 
come before them. They can feel in a moment whether he is 
the sort of man that may be relied on at a pinch, and who will 
never cheat them, or shrink from the conflict when they try to 
cheat him. If he is worth looking up to, a big brother need 
never trouble himself to get the little brothers to look 
up to him. It’will happen as a matter of course, and it 
would be a wretched week if it were not so. As the readers of 
Mr. Henry Kingsley’s book smile at the odd, solemn, and almost 
unconscious way in which he preaches his brother’s gospel, 
they may notice, in his pages, if they will but reflect, an illus- 
tration of one of the great cardinal principles that keeps society 
together—the principle that, where there is a similarity of cir- 
cumstances, strength of character in one member of a group in- 
duces a general similarity of opinion. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN ITALY. 


Wwe have already described the theatre of the war in Northern 
Italy. We proceed now to the opening of the campaign 
and the position of the combatants. To the military student 
it is difficult to conceive anything more interesting. Upon 
this very ground, more than half a century ago, the an- 
cestors of the men who now stand opposed to each other 
fought for empire. In those plains the greatest erie | 

nius perhaps that the world ever saw achieved his most bril- 
Rant victories; and there is scarcely a city or a river between 
the Alps and the Adriatic which he did not render famous by 
some memorable achievement. The map of Northern Italy is 
as familiar to the military student as the streets of London to 
a native cabman. It is the text-book in which the theory of war 
has been studied and illustrated. Nor has this theoretical study 
been barren of results. For more than half a century the 
Austrian officers have been reflecting on the blunders of their own 
marshals and the successful movements of their French adver- 
saries. They have considered every possible contingency, and 
have prepared themselves to meet every possible attack. Their 
lines of communication are numerous and in good order—their 
fortresses and entrenchments are supposed to be models of 
military science. Moreover, the three armies are said to be in 
the highest state of efficiency ; they are animated by feelings of 
the bitterest rivalry; and the staff-officers have received the very 
best education. short, it is difficult to conceive how any 
three armies can be better prepared for a great struggle. 

In one respect, however, the Austrians ought to have the advan- 
tage over the French and the Sardinians. They are one army. 

ere is nothing to prevent an undivided command; whereas their 
opponents are composed of two armies, and there must be two 
chiefs. It may, perhaps, turn out that this advantage is more nomi- 
nal than real. For, judging from present events, it seems doubtful 
whether Count Gyulai is a man fit to command a great army, or 
indeed whether he is not hampered and controlled by orders from 
Vienna. At all events, the officer in the Austrian service who 
enjoys the highest reputation is Baron Hess; nor has any 
explanation been given why he is not at the head of the 
Austrians, unless it be that he will not submit to carry into 
effect plans of which he does not approve. On the other hand, 
the Abies must not only act under two different commanders, 
but these commanders have the misfortune to be, the one a 
King, the other an Emperor. Louis Napoleon is not the sort of 


man to exercise a mere nominal command ; and yet, to begin the 
career of a soldier by commanding 150,000 men is surely some- 
what hazardous. e truth is, that if the military prowess of 
the three nations now in arms is to be fairly tested, the best plan 
would be to select the two most distinguished officers that can be 
found, to divide the opposing forces into two armies, and to 
put each under one absolute chief. This, however, is a result 
which will never be submitted to except after some great disaster. 

Before war was declared, the Austrian army is said to have 
consisted of 120,000 men ready for action. It was posted along 
the Ticino—the boundary Cetnuen: Lombardy and Sardinia 
—between Pavia and the Lago Maggiore, a distance of forty 
miles. This army drew its songtine trom the East, and its means 
of communication were facilitated by railway through Milan to 
Verona. It is now said to amount to 180,000 men at the least. 
On the other hand, the Sardinian army consisted of some 
50,000 men, but this force was every day receiving accessions by 
volunteers from all parts of Italy. It was massed between 
Casale and Alessandria—both strongly fortified, and forming, in 
fact, the keys to the Sardinian Manoa. It is not to be supposed 
that these 50,000 men could contend against nearly three times 
their number, and, in fact, they ought to be regarded as the 
mere advanced guard of the alli —_ With the main body of 
that army in France there were two lines of communication— 
the one across the Alps by Mont Cenis and St. Genevre—the 
other by the ports of Marseilles and Genoa. 

Just before war was declared, a line of defence had been 
pared by the Sardinians, but it was yet to be occupied. That tine 
extended from the banks of the Dora, which had been strength- 
ened by defensive works, to Genoa, a distance of some ninety 
miles. It may be divided into four portions. The first part 
comprised the banks of the Dora, and covered Turin ; the second 
ran eastward, along the south side of the Po, from the junction 
of the Dora to Casale, with its téte de pont on the north bank of 
the Po; the third part ran southward along that river by 
Valenza (where the Po again turys eastward), to Alessandria; and 
the fourth part ran from Alessandria still southward by Novi to 
Genoa. This line of defence was certainly too extensive for an 
army of 50,000 men, but it must be observed that a railway con- 
nects its two extremities, so that extraordinary facilities existed 
for concentrating the troops upon any point that might be 
threatened. Except in the Crimean war, and in the Indian rebel- 
lion, this is the first time in history in which railways have played 
a part in acampaign. Probably the strongest part of the line just 
described is that comprised between Casale and Alessandria. 
The space between the Po and the Ticino consists of rice-fields, 
which may be artificially inundated so as to render maneuvring 
almost impossible; and to this must be added the fact that before 
the Piedmontese army could be defeated a considerable river 
must be crossed and an action fought in a well-prepared field of 
battle. So much for an attack upon the centre. Again, an attack 
by the south bank of the Po would certainly have rendered the 
crossing of that river unnecessary. But then the point of attack 
must have been Novi, in order to cut off the communication 
between Genoa and Alessandria. To that town there is onl 
one great road, running between mountains and a b 
river, and in — along it both the flank and rear of any 
invading force would be terribly exposed. The only remain- 
ing line of advance is that by the north of the Po. In this 
direction no resistance was to be expected, for the Sardinians 
had deliberately abandoned the country. There were at least 
three great roads—one by Borgo Manero, another by Novara, 
and a third by Montara—along which an army might advance 
with an extended front, and with the utmost rapidity, upon the 
Sardinian capital. 

The Austrian army having determined to assume the offensive, 
the object naturally was to crush the 50,000 Sardinians before 
the French troops could appear upon the scene, or at all events 
to block up one line of communication with France by marching 
straight upon Susa and seizing the mountain passes, so as to 
prevent the French debouching into the plains. But the Austrians 
preferred the dilatory course. The Austrian general, indeed, 
crossed the Ticino with an overwhelming force, but, having 
crossed, he seems to have hesitated. At first he advanced to 
Mortara and Vercelli; but on the 3rd and 4th of May he opened 
a cannonade, as if to cross the Po at Frassinnetto, near Sinks, 
in which he lost a certain number of men. Some, however, say that 
this was only a feint for the purpose of enabling the engineers to 
destroy the railway bridge at Valenza. oreover, General 
Benedek is descri as having crossed the Po at a place 
called Cornale, with a large body of troops, but finding it di 
cult to maintain his communication with the north he 
almost immediately retreated. According to the last accounts, 
the Austrian general has withdrawn from Vercelli, and de- 
stroyed the bridge over the Sesia; and his head-quarters are 
now at Garlasco, on the road between Mortara and Pavia. 
Such is his position on the north bank of the Po. On the 
south bank he is said to have 12,000 men at Castel San Gio- 
vanni, a few miles east of Stradella. At the same time, it 
must be observed that the Austrian general has been indefati- 
gable in making reconnaissances. Parties have been upon every 
road which traverses the fopeny Deeewes the extreme right of 
the line to the extreme left. ey have approached Ivrea— 
they have pushed their men within thirty miles of ae Te | 
have explored every nook of the rice district between Vercelli 
and Mortara on the north, and the Po on the south. On the 
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right bank of that river they have been at Sale, close to the 
plain of Marengo, and they have even penetrated as far as Bobbio 
on the Trebbia. These movements, however, seem to show 
that the Austrians have abandoned any intention of attacking 
the allied armies. Indeed, their object in crossing the Ticino 
seems to have been twofold—first, to live at the expense of the 
enemy; and secondly, to give an appearance of confidence in 
their strength. At the same time > te is little doubt that the 
Austrian officers are now preparing a position in which they mean 
to accept battle, just as the Russians prepared the field of the 
Alma. Whether this will be behind the Sesia or behind the 
Ticino, it would be premature to anticipate. 

On the side of the Allies there has been the utmost activity. 
The moment for crushing the Sardinian army has certainly passed, 
for the line of defence from the Dora to Genoa is now manned. 
No sooner was war certain than the French troops hastened over 
Mont Cenis, and crowded into the port of Genoa; whilst the 
Corniche road along the coast was filled with cavalry and 
artillery. Already, it is said, more than 100,000 French- 
men are in Sardinia; and the speed and punctuality with which 
the French troops disembarked at Genoa has been observed 
with admiration by the officers of the English fleet. General 
Niel is on the Dora, Macmahon is by his side, Marshal Can- 
robert at Alessandria, Baraguay a'Hilliers at Novi, and the 
Emperor himself is at Alessandria, whilst the head quarters of the 
Sardinian army are at San Salvador. The Sardinians appear to 
have made some reconnaissances, and Garibaldi is eager to make 
a dash at the enemy. The sufferings inflicted upon the inhabi- 
tants of the invaded territories will no doubt render Victor 
Emmanuel anxious to attack the Austrians. But his impatience 
must be restrained. The French Emperor has a great stake in 
the game, and he is the last man to be hurried into disaster. 
The task of defeating an Austrian army is by no means easy, and 
it must still oceupy some time before the Allies can be in a posi- 
tion to assume the offensive. 


A WHIG HISTORIOGRAPHER. 


£ ge Imperial Commander-in-Chief whose forces are about to 
carry war into the fertile plains of Northern Italy has not 
neglected to take with him his chronicler. The Whigs, who have 
seen, as a party, their best fighting days, and who live on the 
memory of past campaigns, have not yet dismissed from their 
employ that useful functionary, the historiographer. The memory 
of Agamemnon would have perished had it not been for Homer, 
and really, but for Sir Charles Wood, we might have quite 
forgotten the exploits of the Whig leaders at the great siege 
of the Protectionist citadel. He stands on the field®long after 
all others have left it, and lifts up his voice to cover his chiefs 
— glory. No doubt he in some degree embellishes his 
eme. 
nation of the Whig minstrel. The last line of light that dies 
away upon the battle-plain leaves the bard performing a pas de 
JSascination with the se of History. His mission is to hymn 
deeds done in battles which his patrons never fought, and conse- 
quently which they can only be considered, under a bold meta- 
phorical image, to have won. When all is over, he takes the 
colours of his regiment home with him, and devotes his time to 
stitching on those antiquated silken streamers the names of actions 
in whieh that regiment cut a somewhat sorry figure. The 
Belgians that ran away before the firing began have as good a 
right to embroider Waterloo upon their flag as Sir Charles 
Wood to claim for the Whigs the achievement of Free-Trade. 
Every troop must have a trumpeter; and had Sir Charles, 
in his late West Riding speech, confined himself to blowing 
the trumpet of the party to which he belongs, we might have 
ass Sn but we should have held our tongues, blew he 
never so loudly. He has chosen, however, to vilify nobler 
statesmen than himself, to whom the real praise is due. He 
has sought to rob great tombs of their epitaphs in order to 
inscribe a stolen eulogium upon escutcheons less worthy. 
Whigs rre always illustrious at social gatherings. It wes after 
an election luncheon that the spirits of this notable Free-trader 
rose and led him to attack the shade of Sir Robert Peel. With 
a pompousness which all who know Sir C. Wood will recognise 
as peculiarly his own, he spoke of ‘ the removal of those shackles 
of commerce which were struck off at the last moment by a Tory 
who had abjured his principles, but which removal had been 
advocated by the Liberal party (the pety of a Milton and a 
Morpeth) under much more unfavourable circumstances—a 
party who had borne the Jabour and the heat of the day. There 
was no credit due to a man who passed that at the last moment 
which he had opposed all his life, and that not from a sense of 
duty, but from fear of civil war,and from the dread of famine.” The 
eagles have a right to gather round the body that themselves have 
slain. Butwhen the eaglesare gone, birdsof feebler beak and louder 
note draw nigh and quarrel over the victim. Sir Robert Peel 
smote the giant of Protection, and Whigs claim the honour of 
having dealt the blow which they had not strength to strike. For 
the present, we shall waive all question of the good taste shown 
by Sir Charles Wood on the occasion referred to. Are the his- 
torical views he has given to the electors of the West Ridin 
true, or are they false? Facts are facts, and to facts we wi 
appeal. Were the Whigs the party who bore the brunt of the 
conflict? Or had they avowedly er grey slighted, pooh- 
poohed the principle of the repeal of the Corn-laws—only 


But allowances must be made for the feelings and imagi- j 


changing as the current of opinion became violent in its favour— 
and even at the last barely oy: pe the conversion of the 
“Tory ” Minister at whom Sir C. sneers ? 

When the Melbourne Administration came into office, the ques- 
tion had as yet been mooted by the extreme Liberals only, 
Mr. Poulett theme entered the Cabinet under a special stipu- 
Jation that he was to be allowed to retain his Anti-Corn-law 
views despite the narrower predilections of his colleagues. The 
Whig Premier did not conceal his own estimate of the theories 
of Mr. Cobden. “I have heard of many mad things in 
my life,” said Lord Melbourne, in his place in Parlia. 
ment, ‘ but, before God, the idea of repealing the Corn-laws is 
the maddest I ever heard of.” Lord John called it, ‘“ mis. 
chievous. absurd, impracticable, unnecessary.” But in the year 
1840 distress and difficulty came upon the country. Lord John 
began to “modify” his notions, but, having confessed to his 
Stroud constituency that much was to be said against Protection, 
was sorry, as usual, for what he had said when he got back to 
the House. He opposed the motion for hearing evidence 
on the subject, and counselled Parliament not to examine 
the question in detail for another year. Next spring came, 
and the prospects of the Whig Ministry were anything but 
bright. The ague was spreading widely, and the country was 
agitated. Lord licens thought it high time for a proper. 
minded Whig to alter his views. Lord John Russell accordingly 
ate his words of the previous session, and gave notice that he 
should move for a Committee of the whole House to consider the 
state of the trade in corn. The Whigs became a “ Free-Trade 
Ministry” in 1841. It was their best chance of continuing in 
power. But though henceforth the friends of the people, they 
were friends of the farmer also. . They disavowed any idea of a 
total abolition of the impost. Until Sir Robert Peel ultimately 
proposed such abolition they were, as a party, pledged to a fixed 


duty. 

When Lord Melbourne went out, in 1841, Sir Robert came 
in. The Whigs had not been three weeks in Opposition 
before they began to raise a feeble ery of half-and-half Free- 
trade. Atter delaying all consideration of the Corn-laws for 
five years, they demanded that Sir Robert Peel should pro- 
nounce upon the question ina month. He had not been blind 
to the necessity of dealing with the subject ; and, profoundly 
moved by the growing misery of the poorer classes, he com- 
menced that series of Free-trade experiments which eventually 
prepared the way for the great measure of 1846. To all the 
suspicious interrogations of the Protectionists, he replied that he 
could not pledge himself not to change his views. In 1845, he 
began to be regarded as a Free-trader, Then Lord John, with 
great presence of mind, went down from a fixed rate of eight to 
one of five shillings. It was only in November, 1845, that Lord 
Morpeth and the noble Lord the member for London joined the 
cause of total abolition. The famous Edinburgh letter was pub- 
lished just a fortnight before Sir Robert Peel declared himself 
an enemy of all restriction, and resigned office in favour of 
rivals who were found too weak to undertake the responsibilities 
of Government. 

Such was the réle performed for ten sessions by the magna- 
nimous followers of ‘a Morpeth.” Sir Charles Wood has no 
tribute of admiration to offer to the great statesman who sacri- 
ficed his ancient theories “from dread of famine ”—who could 
not bear to see a people starve. What are hungry children and 
dying wives to political consistency? But will Sir Charles Wood 
tell us the proper word to describe a set of politicians who were 
Protectionists once as much as ever Sir Robert Peel was—who 
“adopted at the last moment that which they had opposed all 
their lives,” not in order to give a nation bread, but to give them- 
selves power and advantage—and who now crown their h i 
by as to themselves the glory of another’s deed 

e Whigs endured no reproach and accomplished no work. 
But there was one who bore the fiercest heat and the heaviest 
burden of the day. It was in the teeth of defamers, at the 
expense of reputation and many a broken friendship, that Sir 
Robert Peel passed Free-trade. Tulit alter honores. Sir Charles 
boasts of having played a humble part in many a measure since 
then. He never played a humbler than when he tried to filch 
the laurels of the Sook 

One benefit, at all events, we owe to his h. He has 
suggested a point of view from which the igs of the last 
twenty years appear, if not to much advantage, at least in broad 
daylight. No change comes over their traditionary policy. He 
that isa Whig must be a Whig still. To this day we ‘tnd the 
same narrow conceptions, the same small ambition, the same ad 
captandum — to vulgar prejudice. They are democrats in 
Opposition, Tories on the Treasury bench. They avail them- 
selves freely of the services, and as freely of the wages, of the 

eat Liberal body. Other men sow, and they enter in and reap. 
Let those who have a lingering faith in the disinterested and far- 
seeing patriotism of the party of ‘‘a Morpeth and a Wood” read 
and digest the story of the famous battle of Free-trade. 


THE BALLOT TRIUMPHANT. 


HE case for the Ballot is ae. An incident has occurred 
at Cirencester of such overwhelming turpitude that the force 
of the argument supplied by it could not be weakened even if 
Mr. Henry Berkeley should be charged to bring it to bear u 
the House of Commons, A cause which has lost by the 
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election some of its ablest advocates, receives in good time a 
reinforcement of convincing demonstration. The ejection of 
Mr. Wyld, Mr. Nicoll, and Mr. Cox is fully counterbalanced 

the revelation of the abduction practised at Cirencester. The 
future course of this great movement is now clear, and the goal 
at hand. Let Mr. idea Symonds write one more pamphlet 
adapted especially to religious men, and let one more motion be 
ot in the House of Commons, and then the final triumph will 
have been achieved, and the vigorous organization which has won 
it will become available for the abolition of the Church, or of 
the Peers, or of any other old-fashioned obstacle to the intellec- 
tual and moral progress of the human race. 


Having before our eyes the warning afforded by Sir James 
Graham, we intend to preserve the utmost caution in speaking 
of the alleged abduction case at Cirencester. It has been sworn 
before a bench of magistrates that the house, the liquor, the 
carriage, and the servants of Mr. Henry Pole were employed 
on the evening before the polling-day for that borough, to pro- 
duce in the mind of one John Kibblewhite oblivion of time, of 

lace, of the comforts of home, and of the duties of the ten-pound 

ouseholder at a crisis of his country’s destinies. The magis- 
trates declined to hold Mr. Pole responsible for the excessive 
zeal in local politics which prevailed in his servants’ hall. We 
have not a word to say against this decision; and we only refer 
to it in order to show the unreasonableness of Sir James 
Graham in endeavouring to fix upon the Government the blame 
of any exuberant Conservatism that may have shown itself at 
Dover or at Berwick. We may venture to assume, without the 
risk of becoming involved in a friendly correspondence in the 
newspapers, that Sir John Pakington and General Peel may 
have been heard to express some interest in the results of the 
late elections. The natural anxiety of subordinates to meet the 
fancied wishes of their chiefs may have led to the unauthorised 
use of means which those chiefs must unavailingly deplore. Hasty 
partisans find it convenient to believe that such steps were taken 
with the knowledge and approval of the leaders whom they were 
meant to serve. But any attempt to persuade the public to join 
in such precipitate injustice is readily defeated by the candid 
statements of the accused Ministers. A order to show the world 
how easily innocent principals may incur censure through the 
indiscretion or unscrupulousness of subordinates, we shall do 
well to recapitulate the chief features of this Cirencester abduc- 
tion case. 

Two days before the election, Mr. Pole and his gardener were 
seen together in the street. It may have happened elsewhere 
that about the same time an Admiralty yacht, with a high official 
and one or two underlings on board, appeared in the vicinity of 
a dockyard or naval station. ‘The gardener tells a voter that his 
master wants him to open a drain. So understrappers of Govern- 
ment may have stated at Dover or Plymouth that defensive 
works, required by the threatening state of European politics, 
would absorb a large amount of local labour. Such things might 
occur, we say, without any complicity of the master of Stratton 
House, or of the Secretary at War, in the employment of a cor- 
rupt influence upon the elections to be held soon after. An in- 
fluential person happens, in the performance of his own or of the 
public business, to find himself in a particular neighbourhood, 
and that is all. At half-past four next morning the voter goes 
to Mr. Pole’s to begin opening the drain. He began work thus 
early in order to gain an hour or two’s leisure at midday to 
listen to the nomination speeches. Here, then, is a model voter, 
diligent alike in private and in public duty, and strenuous at 
once to open drains and to enlarge his views of politics. And 
shall such a social paragon be drugged to keep him from re- 
cording his oye conviction at the polling-booth? We 
say, let the Ballot become law forthwith, in order that such 
scandals may cease for ever to disgrace this country. 


Our admiration for Mr. Kibblewhite as a man and a citizen 
is subject, indeed, to one slight drawback. He already pos- 
sesses the franchise at Cirencester, and therefore he cannot be 
referred to as an example of the virtue and intelligence of the 
classes that are excluded from it. But still he is a working man. 
He begins his task of opening drains at earliest morn in order to 
be ready to assist at noon in the political discussions of the 
hustings. One is reminded of the famous General Hoche, when 
a corporal of the Garde Frangaise, spending the savings of his 
pay in candle ends, by the light whereof he read cheap books and 

ualified himself to command armies. Who knows that if Mr. 

ibblewhite perseveres in early rising his experience in opening 
drains shall not some day be made available in the House of 
Commons? Sober and industrious, he returns from the hustings 
to the drain, and in the afternoon he is invited by Mr. Pole’s gar- 
dener to come into the saddle-room and take a glass of beer ; and 
then the groom’s wife offers him a pipe of tobacco, and presently a 
cup or two of tea at her own table; and then consciousness forsakes 
him, and next morning he finds himself in bed somewhere, and 
learns that he is at a public-house in a village a few miles from 
Cirencester. Remembering, or fancying that he remembers, a 
dark colour and disagreeable taste in his second cup of tea, he 
declines all refreshment under the suspected roof, and walks forth 
resolutely towards the borough where his vote, and the influ- 
ence it will carry with it, are anxiously expected by the candi- 
date who is not in favour with the household of Mr. Pole. By 
the help of a carriage, which takes him to the Bear Inn, and of 
some tea and brandy, and of a few hours’ sleep, he did poll ulti- 


mately, to the confusion of his blundering a and to the 
joy of all admirers of the Constitution. The oddest part of the 
story is, that he was driven from Mr. Pole’s residence to the 
public-house in Mr. Pole’s carriage, and accompanied by 
three of the servants who had helped to hocuss him, and that he 
was actually taken past his own door, when his own wife re- 
cognised him, drugged and disguised as he was, but seems to 
have borne the spectacle thus presented to her with very remark- 
able equanimity. 

Now, without assuming that this statement is in all res 
true, we may safely draw from it the conclusion that the name 
and resources of a gentleman in Mr. Pole’s position might be 
used to influence the election in a neighbouring town on behalf 
of the candidate whom he was known to favour, and yet that not 
the slighest proof should exist of his being accessory to any illegal 
practising upon electors. Country gentlemen, it is undeniable, 
are in the habit of keeping grooms, and grooms are, or ought to 
be, sharp fellows. Their principles of morality, too, are likely 
to be drawn from the racing stables, where many of them 
have learned their business, and a pupil of such a school 
would probably think it a very small matter to hocuss 
an elector, and might hesitate much longer if asked to 
physic a race-horse or to ride a losing match. But is there, 
then, no means of preventing practices like those which are 
alleged to have been resorted to at Cirencester? We cannot 
abolish country gentlemen because they retain smart grooms, 
any more than we can do away with property in order to deliver 
the constituencies from its all-pervading influence. It is not 
even advisable to annihilate the Admiralty and the War Office 
because, in disappointment of the pure aspirations of the chiefs 
of these departments, inferior officers will intermeddle—or, at 
least, will become suspected of intermeddling—with the choice 
of members for boronghs which enjoy, or hope that they 
may enjoys the benefits of a large Government expendi- 
ture. ‘The admitted claim of our licensed victuallers to a 
more liberal allowance for billeting troops was not to be dis- 
regarded because a general election might be thought to be 
looming in the future. But if we can neither undertake to abolish 
things in general nor to change the nature of grooms, Govern- 
ment agents, and 10/. householders, we arrive, by a process of 
logical exhaustion, at a clear necessity for the ballot. Those 

rsons who have contended that the ballot would not prevent 
Caibes and intimidation may also attempt to argue that, after 
its adoption, cups of strangely-flavoured tea would still 
continue to be administered to voters by fascinating wives of 
grooms. It may even be pretended that drains would con- 
tinue liable to be out of order just at the beginning of 
the election week. But the simple answer to all such sophistry 
is, that those who use it are mere aristocrats in disguise. It is 
the territorial interest that employs the grooms who know more 
than a thing or two, and that owns the drains that need opening, 
and the carriages that are ready to whirl away senseless voters to 
sleep off their rum or laudanum, or both, and perhaps to repeat 
the soothing dose in the bed-rooms of remote ale-houses. It is 
the aristocracy alone that can and does employ all these means 
torender freedom and purity of election an impossibility ; and, 
therefore, all patriots, citizens, and Christians—all, that is, who 
neither possess land nor feed and pay a servants’ hall—will feel 
that it is their highest duty to petition urgently for the Ballot. 
If, indeed, there be any small minority of cavillers who doubt 
the efficacy of this universal remedy, such persons may perhaps 
be glad to see that the statute passed in the year 1854, to pre- 
vent the use of bribery, intimidation, abduction, and other frau- 
dulent influences at elections, has actually been invoked, and 
apparently with some effect, at Cirencester. 


THE IRISH ELECTIONS. 


HE Irish Elections are now over, and they point to some 

results of no slight significance. In the first place, the holy 
but scandalous union between the Government and the Roman 
Catholics, to which we alluded last week, has been consum- 
mated in Ireland in the most open fashion. In several of the 
counties and boroughs the Protestant squirearchy and the Romish 
priesthood have combined to return Derbyite candidates; and 
the “varying tints” of Orange and Green have more than once 
formed “an arch of Peace” for = or secret nominees of the 
Carlton. It is a small matter that, some years ago, “ Stanley 
was the cry” of established Protestantism in difliculties, and 
that “Scorpion Stanley” stung with no small effect O'Connell 
and his Maynooth satellites. It is a trifle that, in 1852, Mr. 
Disraeli “organized” his party upon the “ hypocrisy” that our 
“Protestant Crown” was in danger from “ Popery ;” and we 
need not dwell on the fact that the present Chancellor 
and Attorney-General for Ireland are devout adepts in 
the cant of Anti-Catholicism. These things are forgotten 
or forgiven, and the Irish elections of 1859 have been the 
signal of an alliance which savours strongly of the “ Lichfield 
House compact.” The allegiance of Mr. Bowyer to the Minis- 
terial ranks has been welcomed by the sacerdotal tribunes who 
‘hold the keys” of the borough of Dundalk. Messrs. MacEvoy, 
Corbally, Blake, and Maguire, who all voted for the Disraelite 
Reform Bil, have been the favourites of Holy Church on different 
hustings in Trelend, and owe their seats in Parliament entirely 
to her influence. In King’s County, Cardinal Wiseman pro- 
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a candidate who never saw or owned an acre in it; and 
straightway its peculiarly Derbyite nobility and gentry moved 
heaven and ¢ to yon. 6 him their representative. In short, 
the opponents of the appropriation clause, and the mitred antago- 
nists of the Church, with a vast and motley following at either 
side, have composed their differences on their former battle-field; 
and the vinegar of Derbyism and the oil of Romanism have, in 
Ireland, coalesced into a mixture which—we agree for once with 
Messrs. Spooner and Newdegate—is very unpleasant to well- 
regulated consciences. 

The mere critic who notes all this will turn to Hansard, and 
satisfy his — by quoting Lord Derby against himself as the 
leader of a imblerig Cabinet, that shifts the pea from “ Protes- 
tantism” to “Po ’ at its convenience. Nor do we write for 
zealots of the sc | of M‘Neile and Gregg, who probably will 
howl too much about this alliance—nor for Tories of the Sibthorp 
and Knatchbull stamp, who will again mutter nusquam tuta fides, 
and renew a lease of confidence to Mr. Disraeli on the principle 
of the best bargain. But those who wish to see Ireland well 
governed, and represented by men not unworthy of her, will 
pause an instant and seek the causes of this evil and debasing 
combination. It is not, indeed, a matter of astonishment that a 
Government of the quocunque modo rem sort should purchase 
support in any market, and its followers through any depths 
of inconsistency. But why the priests of Ireland and their flocks 
should betray a tendency to ooube a class of men who are gene- 
rally found voting with ultra-Protestants to those who have 
always identified themselves with Liberal opinions is worthy of a 
little consideration. The faint intimation made by Lord Derby, 
that Roman Catholic gaol chaplains ought to be provided for, is 
quite inadequate to account for the we recol- 
lect that only five years ago Messrs. Disraeli and Walpole sup- 

d Mr. Seosustin a raid against Lord Aberdeen on this very 
subject. Equally insufficient, so far as Ireland is concerned, are 
the supposed Austrian sympathies of the Cabinet, though these 
have had considerable effect in influencing Roman Catholic 
opinion in England. Nor can it be said that this alliance has 
been purchased by Castle patronage; for it is notorious that, 
under the ey régime, the Roman Catholics of Ireland do not 
get fair play in the distribution of power and place. For 
instance, at the Bar of Ireland, which affords better grounds for 
an estimate than any other Irish institution, Roman Catholic 
barristers have of late been as regularly excluded from office as, 
during the recent Phonix trials, Roman Catholic jurors were 
banished from the jury-box. Messrs. Napier and Whiteside 
satisfy their consciences for their abandonment of “‘ the glorious, 
pious, and immortal” memory of Orangeism by shutting the door 
of patronage in the face of any lawyer who is at all infected with 
the taint of “ Popery.” 

The causes of this disreputable league are, we think, neither 
recent nor temporary. In the first place, ever since 1846, 
Derbyism has been more or less in friendly association with the 
communists of the Irish Tenant-right League, who, after 1848, 
transferred their allegiance from Mr. Smith O’Brien to the 
Irish priesthood. It is significant that in his Life of Lord 
George Bentinck Mr. Disraeli does not conceal his sympathy 
with this party, that the present Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
openly espoused its cause in 1852 by his famous proposal of 
“retrospective tenant compensation,” and that, this year, when 
addressing the electors of Trinity College, Mr. Whiteside 
mingled a pledge of a coming “ Tenant Bill” with his usual 
anti-Papal fustian. It is not strange, therefore, that Irish 
Socialism, in close union with Irish anism, which uses it 
for its own purposes, should look with kindness on the only 
Government of Great Britain which has ever had the audacity 
to sanction it, and should vow its allegiance to that Govern- 
ment. Further, the infatuation of the Durham letter has 
alienated from Lord John Russell the mass of the Irish Roman 
Catholics ; and as they think that this election is a personal 
| agemctn between him and Lord Derby, many of them prefer 

e man who, at worst, is merely an ~ to a professed 
ally who wantonly insulted them. us the Whig leader 
has made converts to Derbyism in Ireland, and it seems probable, 
so long as he aspires to the Premiership, or should a 
of his adherents at the Castle, that he 
will force into the Tory scale a large part of the weight of Irish 
Romanism. Add to this that tke benefits conferred by the 
Whigs on Roman Catholic Ireland are now somewhat out of 
date—that their Irish government, from 1846 to 1851, was occa- 
sionally marked by discourtesy and harshness, and owed its main 
triumphs to an inspiration not their own—and that Derbyism, at 
this election, has somehow contrived to identify itself with the 
name of Sir Robert Peel, which in Ireland is beloved by the 
Roman Catholics like a household word. Remembering these 
things, we can comprehend why, in several instances, it has 
received support from a party naturally its antagonist. Neither 
its connexion with an Orange-Tory squirearchy, nor its avowed 
anti-Maynooth tendencies, nor its profligate league with Messrs. 
Spooner and Newdegate in opposition, conveniently and 
shamelessly abandoned in office, nor its old association with 
the bigotry of Eldon and Perceval, in which so lately as 1854 
Mr. Disraeli aye ee concurred—none of these things have 
prevented it, in several Irish elections, from being on the popular 
side, and from receiving the whole aid of the popular faith. 


Pudet hec opprobria nobis. But the great Liberal party of 


England ought to see, from the results of these Irish elections, 
that a new liberal policy is necessary for Ireland. If this be the 
tendency of affairs in that country, it can only be counteracted 
on the part of Liberals by conduct differing in many respects 
from the late Irish policy of Lord John Russell. We certainly 
are not advocates of tenant-right, either in the sense of the 
Tenant League, or of Lord Chancellor Napier, and we believe that 
“landlord wrong” is its proper appellation; but we think that, 
in conformity wiih the Report of the Devon Commission, the 
law of landlord and tenant in Ireland might be brought into 
harmony with the actual exigencies of her society. We are not 
admirers of sacerdotal Romanism, but we acknowledge that in 
Treland it is a mighty force, which, we think, deserves attention 
and courtesy collet than alternations of outrages and con. 
cordats. Furthermore, reforms in Ireland should rather be 
material, as was well pointed out by Sir Robert Peel, than of a 
purely political character, which has been too much the Whig 
idea; and every effort should be made, by education and other. 
wise, to enlist on the side of good government the new interests 
which of late years have grown up in the country. Finally, 
we hope that the next Liberal Government of Ireland will dis. 
tribute the immense patronage at its command with less regard 
than hitherto to cliquism and Castle influence, and that it will 
steadily carry out the policy—first practised about 
ago by the Whigs, and carpe | adopted by Sir Robert 
Peel, though now disregarded by his Derbyite contemporaries— 
that the “ bounty of the State shall be open to Irishmen without 
regard to religious distinctions.” 


A HOLIDAY AMONG THE LAKES, 
Il. 

OX the morning of the 17th of Apri’ we slowly climbed the 

slopes of Skiddaw—a mountain of noble mass and fine form, 
with warm brown heather clothing his haunches likeafur. The 
summits seen from Keswick are not the real ones—the highest 
point lies nearly a mile behind. We mounted them in succes- 
sion, and found ourselves finally in shelter of the Ordnance 
surveyor’s mound. Two posts were erect there, to which the 
snow clung, being drawn out by the wind like the filaments of a 
white beard. The structure of these clotted masses was remark- 
able. In the solid condition, the particles of ice must have 
exerted their crystalline forces, and laid themselves, in obedience 
to these forces, side to side and end to end—the result being a 
structure which resembled a frozen moss. On the windward 
side the particles had built themselves into little white cockades, 
having central stems and branching feathers; the central por- 
tions being delicately veined at right angles to the direction in 
which the snow had been urged. It resembled a microscopic 
case of glacier lamination, and the very pressure to which the 
oe seemed to have its representant in the force of 

e wind. 

Among the fragments of slate upon the summit we found 
numerous examples of cleavage and stratification running across 
each other. It has long been known that both phenomena are 
distinct ; and, many years ago, a German observer inferred from 
the condition of the fossils contained in slate rock that the mass 
containing them had been forcibly compressed. The subject has 
been recently revived in this country, new cases of pressure 
have been discovered, and it has én ton shown that pressure 
is sufficient to produce the cleavage. Slate rock may be tritu- 
rated to a mud similar to that of which it was originally com- 

; and this mud may be converted by artificial pressure 
into fissile slate. Thus it appears that to produce our writing 
tablets and roofing materials, nature has been squeezing, pro- 
bably for ages, the sediment of ancient rivers in her adamantine 

resses. 
. We descended the mountain by aroute which bristled with the 
spikes of weathered slate, towards Bassenthwaite Water. All 

ong we found ourselves in the track of the sun’s reflected rays, 
while the ripples ran and trembled in burnished curves over the 
surface of the lake as if their motions were regulated by music. 
Next morning we rowed from Keswick to Raden, where we 
landed and advanced up Borrodale. The slate quarries on our 
way interested and instructed us, and near the so-called Bowder 
Stone we discovered the evidences of ancient glacier action. The 
rounded forms of the rocks first attracted attention, and closer 
examination left no doubt upon the mind as to the agency by 
which they had been rounded. Weathered as most of them were, 
it was diflicult to detect the finer scratchings; but the larger 
flutings and scoopings-out were as palpable as they are to-day in 
the glacial valleys of the Alps. Arriving at the junction of 
two valleys, we left that which led up to the Stake Pass on 
our right, and ascended Greenup, from the high plateau of 
which we could plainly see the extended field occupied by the 
ancient glaciers. Our aim now was the Langdale Pikes; 
and, through swamps and snow, we reached two summits which 
we supposed to be the ones we sought, but which really 
took us far away from them. On the second of those summits 
we discovered our mistake, and soon repaired it. We climbed 
the Pikes in succession. They are not lofty, but precipitous and 
bold, and they command a charming prospect. 

Descending from the Pikes, one of us proceeded in a vertical 
plane, climbing and descending as the land required, towards 
Angle Tarn ; the other made an easier circuit round the pass of 
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the Stake. We met and crossed Eskhause together. Great 
End was at our left, with huge icicles dependent from its ledges, 
and on the summit of the “ hause” the snow lay deep. As we 
approached Sprinkling Tarn, magnificent cases of glacier action 
unfolded themselves. Round about the tarn the rocks are all 
ground and polished, some flat, some dome-shaped—their asso- 
ciation with the tarn suggesting the idea that the hollow which 
it fills had also been scooped out by the same agency. On some 
of the “ domes” we Nenad angular blocks which had been stranded 
there when the glacier retired. The sphere of action was so 
distinct, and its character so pronounced, that the imagination 
involuntarily restored the ice to its ancient reign, and the 
Scawfell glaciers were presented to the mind's eye as they 
existed before the advent of man. 

These facts are not without their application at present, when 
glaciers constitute a topic of such general interest. A warm 
contest was waged for a considerable time between the adherents 
of the so-called sliding theory of Saussure and the viscous theory 
of Professor Forbes. The facts most favouring their own views 
were of course brought most prominently forward by the rival 
advocates, but the supporters of the viscous theory had the 
inestimable advantage of being better acquainted with the actual 

henomena than those were who happened to be their opponents, 

he consequence has been that the points favouring the viscous 
theory have been so multiplied, and so ably handled, as to drive 
the antagonistic hypothesis completely from the field. Butlet us 
look soberly on the facts above cited. What is it that grinds, 
scratches, and polishes the rocks, and scoops the land into basins 
which form the moulds of mountain lakes and tarns? Assuredly 
all these actions must be due to a sliding of the glacier over its 
bed. In the bottom of the glacier, stones and pebbles are set 
like an emery, and it is the bodily motion of the gigantic polisher 
that accomplishes the work. Hence the sliding theory is indu- 
bitably true ; but it is far from being complete. Ice possesses a 
power of yielding to great pressure, of which Saussure had no 
notion, and which Forbes was the first to bring prominently 
forward; and to this physical quality, call it what we will, a 
portion of the motion is also due. So that instead of either 
theory being true to the exclusion of the other, both of them 
must be invoked to account for the observed phenomena, 


At Wastdale Head we were in the vicinity of the highest land 
in England, and felt a natural desire to stand upon the topmost 
stone. On the morning of the 19th we quitted the farmhouse in 
which we had found good food and warm shelter, crossed the 
valley, and climbed one of the spurs of Scawfell. Mr. Ruthven’s 
map, and a few words from our agricultural host, constituted our 
only guidance. Turning to our left when we reached the top of 
the ridge, we proceeded gently upwards until a point was 
attained from which we could see Stye Head Tarn across a 
shoulder of the mountain. Here we turned to the right, and 

icked our steps amid snow and broken boulders, until the 

row of an incline being attained, we saw the summit of Scawfell 
Pike before us. Crossing a plateau we reached a heap of dis- 
organized stones—the ruins of a huge mound with which nature 
had capped the mountain, but which the frosts had torn to frag- 
ments. Stepping from stone to stone we reached the small artificial 
mound which marks the highest point, and on the sunny side of 
which we unlocked our scrip and brandyflasks, and allowed our- 
selves the refreshment which we had earned by our climb. It 
was a glorious day, the sky bright and blue, the sun warm, though 
the breeze was keen, while mountains and valleys and lakes were 


_ all revealed without cloud or mist to mask their forms. We 


lay in the shelter for an hour, cozy and warm, permitting 

scene around us to get more intimately woven with our 
thoughts. But Seawfell rose to our right, turning towards us a 
black precipitous flank, and separated from us by the chasm of 
Mickledore. We had found appalling accounts of this gorge in 
all the guide books, and we inferred that it was a rift in the 
mountain, bounded by terrific precipices, which one or two “ ad- 
venturous dalesmen”’ succeeded in crossing at the imminent 
peril of their lives. The picture drawn of the dangers of the 
place oom | rendered it an object of interest to us; and 
though we had no intention of placing our necks in peril, we 
thought we might, without risk, inform ourselves of the general 
character of the gulf. We therefore descended towards it, and 
seldom has it been our lot to witness so strong a divergence 
of the actual from the ideal. The gulf dwindled to a practi- 
cable little ravine, and the passage of Mickledore was not even 
effected by crossing it ; but was made along a little saddle which 
stretched with a gentle curvature from mountain to mountain. 
We thought of the brave damsels whom we had seen tripping 
across les Ponts, scrambling down /’ Angle, or squeezing their 
decrinolined bodies through the cleft of the Hyralets. What 
would they have thought of Mickledore? Scawfell and its Pikes, 
with Mickledore added, would have been merely an appetizing 
morning ramble for these fair Amazons. 

The fact is, Mickledore can hardly be called a chasm at all. 
There are some noble crags near it, and the echoes of the place, 
bounded as it is on one side by Scawfell Pike, on the other by 
Scawfell itself, are wonderful. As we shifted our positions they 
babbled to us now from one crag, now from another, like the 
voice of a ventriloquist—the sound appearing to come to us at 
different times in totally different directions. The difficulty con- 
nected with Mickledore belongs, not to the gorge, but to the 
ascent of the opposite mountain. This, we confess, would be 


rather formidable to a lady, and on the oy to which we now 
refer, its difficulties were a little au by the frost and 
snow. We tried the cliffs at one place, reached a Bane 4 
rounded a crag, and found ourselves upon a ledge with smooth 
vertical walls above and below us. e retreated and tried a 
neighbouring point, The mountain was broken into rocky ledges, 
from the edges of which long icicles hung like stalactites, w 
stalagmitic heaps lay upon the ledges beneath them, These we 
were obliged to remove to render our footing secure, but, this 
being once effected, the danger was very trifling. Fi 
minutes’ effort carried us over all serious difficulty ; and the ascent 
afterwards, though steep, and sometimes demanding both hands 
and feet, was perfectly easy. Of course this is altogether a term 
of relation. There are people to whom Primrose Hill would not 
be easy ; and, to persons given to giddiness, or lacking sufficient 
sureness of foot or strength of grasp, Mickledore is not recom- 
mendable; but, to any ordinary cragsman it presents a pleasant 
bit of mountain practice, and nothing more. It might, perhaps, 
be stated generally that as far as the mountains are concerned, 
one might undertake to walk through Cumberland and West- 
moreland, in any given direction, without deviating a hundred 
yards from a straight line. 

From the summit of Scawfell we scanned the grouping of the 
surrounding mountains, examined the magnetic condition of its 
rocks, and, having secured a mental photograph of the scene, 
descended, A steep slope covered with loose shingle led down 
to the valley to our right, and choosing a place where the débris 
was fine, we glided down the mountain as Alpine climbers 
descend slopes of snow. At first we stood erect, but subse- 
quently tried sitting. The shingle glided beneath us, and heaped 
itself at intervals as a barrier in front, but a slight pressure upon 
the staff lifted us over the barrier, and we slid swiftly down 
amid the rattle and rumble of companionable stones. The day 
continued fair till sunset, but, as evening advanced, Great Gable 
appeared to on a conflict with a grey cloud which assailed 
his summit, a which boded no good for the morrow. The 
morrow came, and streaks and patches of dirty cloud dis- 
figured the blue of heaven, while the general air was thickened 
by a dusky haze. We started early to ascend the Pillar moun- 
tain, which had been pointed out to us by our host. Its apparent 
summit was in sight, and one of us went straight up the mountain 
towards the top, while the other pursued a more gently slopin, 
couloir to the left. On i topmost ridge, each foun 
himself alone, enveloped in impenetrable fog, which rolled, and 
boiled, and eddied from side to side of the mountain. The fog 
tearing itself asunder at intervals, high precipices and deep bl 
gorges showed themselves to the right. Half-concealed and half- 
revealed, their gloom added to their grandeur. With compass 
in hand, we clambered over the craggy ridge in search of our 
companion, shouting his name, but seoesving not even an echo in 
reply. We at length met each other, and before we got clear of the 
mountain, had occasion to feel the blessed aid which the magnetie 
needle renders to man, Returning along the ridge, we met a 
shepherd, and he undertook to point out to us the direction in 
which Great Gable lay. His instructions finished, we took 
out our com to secure the a ; but on looking at 
it, he exclaimed that he was wrong. In the gloom he 
mistaken his position, which he now corrected, taking us to 
another point, where we parted company. We crossed Blacksail, 
and walked for an hour over broken boulders along the mountain 
side. Coming to a steep gorge partially filled with snow, we 
inferred that it would lead us to the summit of Great Gable. 
We ascended it, the fog cleared a little, and we found ourselves 
upon the top of Kirkfeil. The air by fits became clearer, and 
we saw Great Gable in front of and above us. We descended 
Kirkfell, crossed the saddle, assuiled Great Gable, and soon 
found ourselves upon its weathered apex. The view was grand, 
and the mutations of the atmosphere were wonderful. We chose 
the shingle for our descent, and in the manner already described, 
went swiftly and pleasantly down the mountain. Next day we 
walked, partly by path an partly by no track, over the mountain 
heads to Coniston, wild icy winds having cut our cheeks upon 
the shoulder of the Old Man. In the valley, below the copper 
mines, we found some excellent specimens of striated rocks; the 
substance was hard, and had been protected from the weather by 
a layer of drift. The groovings were as plain and sharp as if 
they had been cut by the glaciers last year. At Coniston we 
remained a night, and saw there the magnificent streamers of the 


21st. The next day we walked to Windermere, and that same . 


evening were immersed in the smoke of Preston. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


II. 

O* all the pictures in the Royal Academy there can be little 

doubt that Mr. Millais’ “Spring” attracts most attention, 
This is something in its favour. As far as it goes, it is a merit 
in literature, painting, or any of the fine arts, to excite interest. 
It is clear, however, that this alone is not sufficient. A man 
may command attention by his faults just as much as by his 
merits, and whoever is satisfied with notoriety alone can always 
obtain his end. That “ Spring” is a singular painting is certain 
enough. The colouring, the subject, and the composition in it, 
as in most pre-Raffaelite works, seem to be studiously made as 
unlike the common run of pictures as is well possible. This 
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singularity is not alone sufficient to condemn it, any more than 
to establish its excellence. Without assuming that the ordinary 
treatment is wrong, it is quite possible that other methods may 
be right. No painter can give a perfectly adequate representa- 
tion of nature. A one-sided, formalized repetition is all which 
can ever be hoped for, and we have only a right to demand that 
more important elements should not be sacrificed to less im- 
portant, and that an artist should rightly estimate, and rightly 
employ; his powers. The principle which lies, or at any rate 
lay, at the bottom of Pre-Raffaelitism, is undoubtedly sound, when 
broadly stated. It is nothing more nor less than that nature is 
wiser than man, and that conventional rules should not be 
allowed to blind us to evident facts. Unhappily, it is much easier 
to lay down an indisputable axiom than to carry it out con- 
sistently in practice, and unimpeachable truths frequently bear 
very ambiguous fruit. The Quakers, like the Pre-Kaffaelites, 
started with a repudiation of conventionalism, but they have 
become the merest formalists of all existing sects. The Pre- 
Raffaelites bid fair to follow in their steps. They are generally 
known, not for their greater fidelity to nature, but for their oddi- 
ties. This is the inevitable result of all such spasmodic attempts. 
No great school of art has ever yet sprung up armed from head to 
foot. All true progress has ever been gradual, and has resulted not 
from a conscious antagonism to contemporary characteristics, but 
from a desire to adopt and improve upon the good which was to 
be found in them. Medieval Gothic architecture has, indeed, 
been sometimes spoken of as if it were an exception to this rule. 
It has been represented as an entirely new form which suddenly 
appeared and expelled pre-existing styles. This notion is, how- 
ever, we believe, utterly incorrect. The data are not quite so 
complete as could be desired, but, so far as they go, they tend to 
prove that the advance of Gothic was as gradual, and as little 
urged by a spirit of contradiction, as that of all the other arts 
has been. Had the Pre-Raffaelites been content with a less 
violent antagonism, it would have been better for themselves and 
art generally. Because other painters had made their foliage too 
invariably brown or yellow, there was no need for grass of a 
glaring coppery green. Because the practice of generalizing was 
too prevalent, it was not necessary to make dandelions and daisies 
the most conspicuous objects. It was possible to avoid false re- 
finement without introducing coarse red hair and lips, which 
look as if they had been coated with crimson li aie This 
passion for ugliness is the most. mysterious of all Pre-Raffaelite 
fancies. Pretty faces are precisely as true to nature as ugly 
ones; and it is impossible to find any good reason for rejecting 
the former in favour of the latter. To do so is, in fact, to be 
guilty of the very error against which Pre-Raffaelite art is a pro- 
test. It is a false pretence to unreal ease. It is a pretence that 
the painter does not, like other painters, trouble himself about 
his model, but takes faces and figures as they come. No one is 
taken in. A plain or singular face is obviously selected just as 
much as a pretty one. To pretend to be entirely indifferent 
upon such matters is affectation, just as much as to pretend 
to execute a painting without care and labour is affecta- 
tion. If not an affectation of indifference, it is an affectation 
of. superiority. When a painter deliberately depicts a suc- 
cession of ugly women, it must mean one of two things. It 
must mean either that beauties being rare in real life, he thinks 
ordinary-looking countenances will give a greater air of truthful- 
ness to his painting—that is to say, he pretends not to have exer- 
cised his judgment and will in a matter in which he must have 
exercised it—or that physical beauty is a poor thing, purposely 
rejected as unworthy of his art, and that he relies simply upon 
expression and character. This sort of assumed superiority to 
the ordinary foibles of mankind ‘can never be successful. The 
Pre-Raffaclites have undertaken a task beyond their powers if 
they think to put down pretty faces. Dr. Johnson said that the 
sale of Fielding’s Amelia was spoiled by her vile broken 
nose ; and if a broken-nosed heroine can spoil the sale of a novel, 
a red-haired heroine must surely be fatal to a picture. 

This fact, indeed, seems to be dawning upon the Pre-Raffaelites. 
Some of the faces in Mr. Millais’ “ Spring,” and that of the Prin- 
cess in Mr. A. Hughes’ “‘ King’s Orchard” are rather pretty ; but, 
though a certain concession to popular weaknesses has been made, 
there seems to be still a shrinking from gratifying to the full such 
contemptible tastes, for both painters have been careful 
to make their beauty of a very infantine order, and, in 
the “ Vale of Rest” (15) and “The Love of James I.” (482), 
the countenances are coarse and masculine. In the former in- 
stance there is, indeed, no reason to quarrel with this, for nuns 
have been the theme of so much false sentiment that it is well 
to keep clear of hyper-refinement, and a certain sternness of ex- 

ression best harmonizes with the subject ; but why, in the latter, 
Seuets mistress should have such projecting cheek-bones, and 
why her cheeks should be of a colour for which a high fever or 
an injudicious use of rouge can alone account, seems to be alto- 
gether unintelligible. Mr. Millais is, however, always singular 
in the colour which he employs for the countenance. In “ Spring” 
nothing can be more unnatural than the complexions of most of 
the figures. Many of them, ssp mn d one reclining in the 
background, are of a ghastly white, looking as if they either were 
dangerously ill or had painted themselves with white lead, while 
their cheeks have a hectic flush, and their lips are swollen and 
red. It is possible, indeed, that we are to understand from this 
that they have heated themselves with romping before proceeding 
to refresh themselves with the beverage at which one of them is 


making such an extraordinary grimace; but if so, they will cer. 
tainly be laid up with severe colds. Apart from its eccentricity, 
it is difficult to see what claims this work has to be considered 
Pre-Raffaelite, for it assuredly cannot boast minute and careful 
finish. The one point upon which, apparently, study has been 
bestowed is the arrangement of the colours. Harmonious and 
inharmonious colouring is so purely a matter of taste, that it 
does not admit of argument; but, considered simply as a mass of 
brilliant colours, and judged as a window of stained glass might 
be judged, the result seems to us to be yeas 
the “ Vale of Rest” isa subject in which Mr. Millais’s peculiar 
powers are more happily displayed. There isa profound stillness 
andsolemnity, anda depth of aerial effect which makeit a powerful, 
if not a pleasing, performance. The standard of painting in 
the background is, however, far in advance of that in the 
foreground. The wall, the ivy, the trees, seen against 
the evening sky, are given with remarkable delicacy of 
aerial perspective, but the painting of the foreground is 
lamentably inadequate. The head of the sitting nun, and the 
wreath which lies at her back, are the only parts on which the 
slightest pains appear to have been bestowed ; and such careless, 
hasty execution as is displayed in the dress of the nun who is 
digging the grave could not, we believe, be matched in the 
whole Exhibition. Extremes have met, indeed, if such painting 
as this is to be considered Pre-Raffaelite ; and the error is the 
greater, inasmuch as the perspective seems to indicate that the 
ae is standing nearer to the grave than to the wreath at 
the other end of the composition. Such is the inevitable and 
unhappy result of a vaulting ambition which overleaps itself. A 
few square inches of some bright colour are still laid on with 
minute fidelity, but it is found that life is too short and human 
nature too weak to carry out so arduous a theory; and despairing 
of the high ideal which he once proposed to himself, the painter 
of “Ophelia” has sunk to the manipulation of a sign-painter. 
Art admits of many kinds of excellence. A man may be dis- 
tinguished for his rich colouring, his skilful light and shade, his 
accurate drawing, or his graceful composition; but if he elects 
to be distinguished for detailed finish, he must be content to 
paint few pictures, and small pictures. Coarse daubing will not 
— muster because a few flowers are ostentatiously stuck in 
ere and there, or because the forms are uncouth and the 
colours strange. All the successful efforts of this school have 
been upon a small scale, and Mr. Millais, if he does not take 
care, will fall between two stools. Itis clear that he cannot 
carry out, upon his present system, the theory with which he 
started. He must either abandon altogether the pretence to 
superior accuracy, or he must be content to spend more time 
upon smaller works. That he might, if he pleased, shine in 
some walk of art cannot be doubted. <A reputation such 
as he has established is never made without some good 
grounds, and there is, in fact, in many of his works a force 
of expression and an individuality, apart from their eccentri- 
cities, which fully justifies his celebrity. That a spirit of 
artistic faction should have been allowed to pervert his powers is 
much to be regretted ; but there is still plenty of time before him. 
It will not do, however, any longer to dally with conflicting 
theories. If in future his claims are to rest upon depth of colour 
and force of expression, let all affectation of Pre-Raffaclitism be 
fairly dropped. A little eccentricity will be pardoned when coupled 
with a really painstaking execution, but it is vain to attempt tomake 
it passasa substitute. It is due to Mr. Millais to say that he has 
generally shown great judgment in the selection of his subjects, 
while other painters are constantly making the mistake of selecting 
some scene in which it is impossible to give the most important 
point. Mr. Horsley’s “ Milton dictating Samson Agonistes” is 
an instance. Any one who looks at the picture before consulting 
the catalogue is completely puzzled to know what it means. The 
explanation, perhaps, which would suggest itself most readily 
would be that the old man has been taken suddenly ill. <A pic- 
ture like this is what a ball room is toa deaf man. The unnatural 
action, the constrained attitudes, are seen, but the music which 
— them is wanting, and can only be, at best, inadequately 
called up by an effort of the imagination. Mr. Millais has been 
more judicious—he has always selected subjects in which the in- 
terest lies rather in what is seen than what is understood. So 
forcible and predominant is the sentiment in the “‘ Vale of Rest” 
that it almost blinds the spectator to the deficient painting; and 
in ‘‘ Spring,”’ the leading idea, though of a different kind, and less 
happily carried out, is, in itself, no less capable of illustration. 
Wherever, moreover, Mr. Millais has taken some special inci- 
dent, as in the “* Order of Release,” he has generally been careful 
to take a point at which the progress of the plot is suspended for 
a moment, and the mind is at liberty to dwell upon the feeling 
expressed in the painting, without being distracted by the 
thought of what has preceded or what is about to follow. 

That the Pre-Raffaelites are distinguished for bad drawing has 
often been observed. In “ Spring,” the apple blossoms are much 
too large for the figures in the foreground; the girl lying upon 
her back in one corner looks as if her limbs were dislocated ; and 
the hands, more particularly those of the'one pouring out the 
tea, are inaccurate and slovenly. Mr. Hughes’ “ King’s Orchard,” 
however, bears away the palm in this respect. The shape of the 
Princess—“ if shape it might be called, which shape had none’— 
is most extraordinary. An enormous head, a dwarfed, paralytic 
body, and a wizened, fleshless arm give her the appearance of a 


pretty little monster; and the picture is altogether so ridiculous 
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that it hardly deserves serious criticism. The demon of exagge- 
ration seems to have possessed the whole of this school. Because 
Mr. Hughes is illustrating a story of a Princess and a page he 
thinks it necessary to paint a couple of absurd, misshapen, attitu- 
dinizing puppets. Mr. Herbert gives his “‘ Magdalen” the look 
of a woman who has not many hours to live. Mr. Holiday finds 
it impossible to depict the emotion of a Calais burgess taking 
leave of his wife when about to surrender himself to the ven- 

eance of Edward III., without making him writhe like an eel. 

r. Windus, in his “‘ Too Late” (900), seems to think, like Mr. 
Herbert, that emotion is only to be expressed by a look of ghastly 
illness. This is not true art. A painter who resorts to expe- 
dients such as these is like a dramatist whose only notion of 
tragedy is an abundant use of poison and the dagger. The taste 
which demands such painting is not healthy. It is akin to that 
vein of religious thought which prefers Raiepe of fanaticism 
and melodramatic death-bed repentances to an even and honest 
life. Of Mr. Herbert’s ‘“‘ Magdalen ”’ it is, indeed, only fair to 
observe that it is a study of a head to be introduced into a larger 
composition, and the look of extreme illness and physical pain 
which is now so conspicuous will, perhaps, ther. be less promi- 
nent. Slight exaggerations are, doubtless, sometimes necessary 
in large works. That the expression of suffering is genuine we 
do not in the least dispute. The distended eyes, the white, 
drawn skin, the sharp, pinched features, the constrained attitude, 
are its too faithful witnesses. Nor can it be denied that such 
illness may result from profound sorrow. In spite of this, how- 
ever, it seems to us that it is a mistake, from an artistic point of 
view, to trust so much to the signs of purely physical anguish to 
excite the sympathies of the spectator ; mes § as a matter of fact, 
we do not believe that sucha face could be seen anywhere except 
upon a death-bed. Mr. Holiday’s error is of a slightly different 
kind. Tho expression which he has put into the face of his 
burgess is not that of a man with his mind wrought up toa 
mission of self-sacrifice—it is the expression rather of a con- 
demned malefactcr. It is, indeed, satisfactorily indicated that 
his violent emotion is excited rather at the thoughts of parting 
with his wife than by the fear of death. This, however, is not a 
sufficient justification. Men who have resolved voluntarily to 
face death for the sake of duty have ever done so, unless history 
is utterly false, with serenity and self-composure. Such was the 
_spirit in which Horace conceived the departure of Regulus :— 

— Sciebat que sibi barbarus 
Tortor pararet. Non aliter tamen 
Dimovit obstantes propinquos 

Et populum reditus morantem, 
Quam qui clientum longa negotia, 
Dijudicata lite, relinqueret, 

‘endens Venafranos in agros, 

Et Lacedemonium Tarentum. 

Mr. Dyce’s “‘ Good Shepherd” (174) cannot fail to please the 
most fastidious critic. Such defects as it has are obvious and 
avowed. It is dusky in tone and rather flat in effect, so that it 
looks almost like a coloured engraving, and the expression of 
the Good Shepherd is perhaps a little austere. These are, how- 
ever, simply peculiarities of style; and, regarded as an attempt 
to combine modern knowledge of art with the devotional senti- 
ment of the early Italian painters, it is impossible to deny that 
it is a very perfect performance. The minutest inspection will 
hardly detect a flaw in the drawing or execution. 

(To be continued.) 


REVIEWS. 


THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN.* 


HIS book has a special interest as a very curious triumph of 
bookmaking. e idea occurred to Mrs. Ellis that it would 

be very interesting to show how great men had been influenced 
by their mothers—how much of their greatness was de- 
rived from the maternal side—and how powerfully a mother’s 
care had contributed to form their character and develope their 
genius. Not only did the projected work promise to throw a 
valuable light on many psychological questions of the highest 
importance, but it might be made to embrace a very fair amount 
of practical exhortation, and the mothers of lesser men might be 
prompted to take lessons from the wise course pursued in the 
striking examples selected of maternal prudence and success. 
The idea was excellent, and Mrs. Ellis set resolutely to work it 
out. Unfortunately, there was a dreadful deficiency of facts. 
With few exceptions, it turned ont either that there was nothing 
remarkable in the lives of the mothers of great men, or they did 
not influence their sons, or nothing was known about them. Mrs. 
Ellis complains of the sad stupidity of biographers, who have 
enerally omitted to speak at length of the mothers of their 
es and very qeenny for no better reason than that they 
knew nothing whatever about them. But Mrs. Ellis was not to 
be stopped. She had got hold of a saleable title for a book, and 
if there were no facts to match it, why tant pis pour les faits. 
She trusted confidently to her practised powers of book-making, 
and she is justified by the result. She has turned out more than 
four-hundred pages of a handsome-looking octavo—her tone is 
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moral, and her style laboured. All that depended on herself 
she has done. If she happened unfortunately to be short of 
material, that was not her fault. { 

But she is put to some hard shifts to get through her task. 
She gives a minute sketch of all that was done for Alfred by the 
lady who superintended his early training, who formed his cha- 
racter, and directed the bent of his genius. Nothing is wanting, 
except that this lady should have been Alfred’s mother, whereas 
she was not in any way connected with him by blood... Then 
comes a life of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, who certainly 
was a remarkable woman, but to whose right to ap in this 
collection there is the objection which Mrs. Ellis honestly points 
out, that her son can scarcely be called agreat man. As she goes 
on, however, her conscience becomes more easy on this head, and 
we find her including among the great men whose mothers are 
to be noticed Dr. Doddridge and Dr. Watts. But the main 
resource is to speak of the great men whose mothers exercised 
no influence on their characters, and then speculate how the 
great men would have been altered if their mothers had exer- 
cised such an influence. Cowper’s mother, for instance, died 
when he was six. Here is a great field opened. If she had 
lived longer, would Cowper have been equally mad? No 
human being can answer the question; and it may, therefore, 
conveniently be asked, in every variety of shape. ‘ Who,” says 
Mrs. Ellis, “is capable of dealing with the strange contradictions 
of our nature but woman—kind, sympathizing, hoping, trusting 
woman?” And as, of all women, a mother is the most sym- 
pathizing, the general influence of the female sex would have been 
doubled by the presence of a mother to whom the poet might 
have repaired in his dark hours. Evidently, if we once begin to 
imagine what would have been the result if a woman who died 
when her boy was six had lived till he was forty, the book that is 
to contain the disquisition is in a fair way to reach the desired 
length. In fact, this and one other little mancwuvre help Mrs. 
Ellis out of her difficulties. Her other great source of materials 
is to select an historical personage, and go off into an abridgment 
of the history of thetimes. The life of Jeanne d’Albret occupies 
more than a fourth of the volume. Her son was indisputably a 
great man, but a fifth pay of the space might have contained 
all the matter that had any direct bearing on the relations of the 
mother and the son. 

The only two satisfactory instances given by Mrs. Ellis of a 
mother whose son was really great, and who had a direct and trace- 
able influence on that greatness, are the instances of the mother of 
St. Augustine and the mother of Napoleon. Not only was St. 
Augustine a very remarkable man and Monica a very re- 
markable woman, but the son owed to the mother the direction 
of his thoughts, the purpose of his life, and the source of his 
greatest enjoyment. In those moments when St. Augustine was 
conscious that he reached the highest pitch of spiritual exalta- 
tion, he was also conscious that his mother soared as high as he 
did. It would be an abuse of language to term Monica a great 
woman in the same way that we term St. Augustine a great man, 
for he added to the piety and sublime feeling of his mother a 
remarkable degree of literary power and a great range of 
thought. We must also judge of all greatness Ry the test of 
success ; and St. Augustine is principally to be called great be- 
cause he, as a matter of fact, gave so much of its peculiar colour 
to Western Christianity. But the basis of his thoughts and 
feelings, his mode of viewing the relations between himself, God, 
and the world, had been derived from his mother. In a 
similar way we can trace a clear aflinity between the character 
and mental constitution of Napoleon and those of his mother. 
There was the same stubbornness, the same largeness of 
thought, the same meanness in certain acts of common 
life, the same resolute determination to enforce the burden 
of their own personal ascendancy on all around them. 
There was in the mother a Corsican finesse which de- 
generated into the enormous lying of the son—the dest 
liar, probably, that the world has ever seen. apoleon 
himself attributed many of his notions of government to 
the family system in which he had been brought up; and the 
plan of helping, bullying, and snubbing his brothers, accord- 
ing to the fancies or the exigencies of the moment, was founded 
on traditions that dated from his infancy. In a minor degree, 
and in the case of alesser man than either of these two, the same 
connexion is traceable between the character and career of John 
Wesley and the influence of his mother. The stern piety, the 
active, ardent affection, and the substantial, though limited, good 
sense of the mother, were reflected in the son. But there is 
nothing very remarkable in the relation which they occupied to 
each other, and there are probably many hundred English 
mothers who at this moment are exercising an influence of pre- 
cisely the same kind. 

In fact, the whole inquiry as to the influence of mothers on 
sons, as conducted by Mrs. Ellis, is utterly purposeless. For 
what is the exact question that is to be esived ? That mothers 
exercise an influence over their sons is obvious ; but there is no 
reason to suppose that the qualities which make a man great are 
more dependent on this influence than any other set of qualities. 
If Mrs. Ellis’s book proves anything, it proves that there is no 
rule whatever on the subject, and no lesson whatever to be 
learnt from it. It does not need an octavo volume to establish 
that a man of extraordinary gifts is likely to render those gifts 
more profitable to himself and others it he has a very pious, 
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wise, strict, loving, charming woman to guide him in infancy 
and youth. But no one can say that great men have, as a rule, 
had such good fortune. Greatness depends on qualities that 
are entirely personal to the individual, which defy analysis, and 
cannot be traced to any distinct source. They are affected 
in their development by an endless ag | of circumstances, 
and a most important circumstance is the sort of mother 
who has the control of them in their earliest stage. But 
they are ory independent of her. Jerome and Joseph 
Bonaparte the same mother as Napoleon. What made 
him great was that which he had besides what they 
had ; and the ultimate result of all inquiries of this sort is to 
convince us that it is hopeless to ask why one individual differs 
from another. Physical science is utterly at a loss to account for 
this difference. ere is no perceptible variation in the size or 
quality of the brain, or of the nervous system, that will in the 
least account for the superior activity of the mind or the greater 
firmness of the will. And the history of mankind shows that the 
most we can do in accounting for the mental constitution of indi- 
viduals is to construct propositions that are confessedly empirical, 
and are extremely uncertain as summaries of facts. It is, for 
instance, a common remark that intellect descends through the 
mother, and evidently there is a sort of truth about this remark, 
for every one’s experience will immediately bring to his memo 
several instances that corroborate it. But when we come to as 
in what sense and how far it is true, we soon find the limit of 
our knowledge. Fathers are apt to have injustice done to them, 
because it is tacitly assumed that if the father’s intellect is to be 
allowed to tell on his son’s, it ought to be the equal of his son’s, 
whereas much less is expected from the mother. Bacon’s father, 
Fox’s father, Queen Elizabeth's father, Sir Robert Peel’s father, 
were none of them men of great intellect, but they were all of 
them men of sufficient intellect to have made the fortune of a 
mother, There are plenty of instances where remarkable women 
have had sons none of whom have been remarkable, and of 
remarkable men who have had mothers below the average in 
intellect and character. Lord Byron’s mother, for example, was 
one of the most foolish women of her day ; and her son, when he 
had outgrown the irritation inspired by hor absurd treatment of 
him, saw in her nothing but an object of ridicule. And it is 
equally impossible to get any moral out of the subject as to get 
any definite psychological fact. There is no use in exhorting 
women to be good mothers because their sons may possibly be 
great. ytd g to Mrs. Ellis’s theory—which may be true or 
not—the mothers of great men are generally superior persons. 
Perhaps there may be in England at this moment three or four 
young mothers whose sons are going to be great. A larger pro- 
— could scarcely be expected to exist. By the hypothesis, 
ese three or four } er mothers are superior women, and there- 
fore all that Mrs. Ellis’s moral comes to is to exhort these three 
or four superior unknown young mothers to do their duty to 
their children. Of the contents of her volume we cannot there- 
fore think very highly. That she has managed to make the 
ae somehow is the important fact for us, and probably for 


THORNDALE* 


[PH ORNDALE is avery curious indication of the shape which 
the most important of all controversies are assuming in our 
days. Every few months books appear handling with more or 
less power the very gravest of all questions, and discussing them 
rather in an observant and tentative than in what would usually 
be described as a controversial temper. Nor can anything be 
more singular than the patient hearing which they generally 
receive, the slightness of the scandal which they produce, and 
the widespread popularity whieh they are almost sure to obtain, 
if, as is generally the case, they are written in a gentlemanlike 
spirit and with enough literary ability to make them interesting. 
| these terms, notwithstanding the apprehensions expressed 
in Mr, Mill’s easay On Liberty, - are perfectly at libert 

to discuss, and in fact do discuss, almost every question which 
human ingenuity or curiosity can devise. The existence of God, 
the immortality of the soul, the obligations of morality, the 
authority of the Christian Revelation, and all the minor ques- 
tions which are included under these vast heads, are constantly 
discussed amongst us at the present day—generally speaking, it 
is fair to add, with great candour and calmness, interrupted 
only by a very small amount either of levity or of intolerance. 
Perhaps the most curious circumstance of this strange contro- 
versy is the form in which it is carried on—a form which re- 
presents its general temper with curious fidelity. Dogmatic 
assertions of any sort are extremely rare. Upon what may 
be called the orthodox side, hardly anything like a systematic 
statement of doctrines has been even attempted since the High 
Church writers of Oxford ceased to be the leaders of a 
numerous and gutuustontie perty. The opinions of the heterodox 
side are equally vague. Here and there a definite creed, like 
that which was propounded by M. Comte, emerges from the 
chaos; but none yet appeared which has commanded 
any general consent. Under these circumstances, contro- 
versial subjects are handled in a very curious manner. 
Detached criticisms of particular books or particular trans- 
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actions abound in periodical literature, but books on con. 
troversial subjects are almost invariably thrown into a form 
which is specially intended to enable the author to avoid the 
necessity of compromising his reputation for orthodoxy. The 
form is very generally that of a novel ; and when the controver. 
sial matter is too considerable in quantity and too weighty in 
substance to be thrown into the shape of a novel proper, it is 
usually made up into conversations, with which a sufficient 
amount of story about the fortunes of the interlocutors is mixed 
up to give the book something of the novel character. The 
adaptation of this mode of writing to the vague state of mind 
of those who usually adopt it, is very obvious. The writer can 
discuss opinions without taking a side himself—at least without 
taking a side so decisively as to cut himself off in his own mind 
from the opponents of the characters who most nearly express 
his own views. Moreover, in discussion—especially if the dis- 
cussion is to be more or less dramatic—much more 4 op and 
decisive opinions may be promulgated, and they may be put in 
a much more peremptory form, than the author would wish to 
adopt if he were speaking in his own name. The enthusiast, the 
sceptic, and the man of business, who usually meet and converse 
in such works, are each in reality representatives of one phase of 
the mind which created them; and when a writer is virtually 
three or four gentlemen at once, he usually feels himself at 
liberty to throw the reins on the neck of each separately incor- 
porated self in a way which he would never think of if they 
were all subject to the control of a single will. 

Thorndale is a singularly complete illustration of the class of 
books which we have attempted to describe, and its great popu- 
larity is a curious proof of the truth of our assertion, that they 
are extremely well adapted to the current state of opinion upon 
the higher problems of religion and philosophy—a state of mind 
which tries everything, whilst it decisively adopts nothing. 
The story—such as it is—is told in a sentence. The 
editor of the book, being at Naples, wanders into a villa where an 
English invalid had lately died. There he finds a manuscript 
containing speculations, scraps of autobiography, reports of con- 
versations, and lastly, a set treatise about the progress of the 
species—the whole of which, with the exception of the concluding 
treatise, was composed by the invalid (Thorndale) during his last 
illness, as a kind of solace. The treatise is supposed to have 
been written by a Utopian friend who happened to look in upon 


him. The ——o amounts to very little more than that © 


Thorndale fell in love with a young lady, was fond of speculation, 
and had many conversations, in Switzerland and elsewhere, with 
one Seckendorf, a seeptic content with his scepticism, and 
Clarence, a believer in progress and religion. The editor inti- 
mates that he does not agree with any of the characters, but 
only gives their opinions for what they are worth. 

A man certainly does show a wonderful anxiety to touch pitch 
without defilement who puts himself thus at three or four removes 
from anything like the expression of an opinion. A fictitious 
editor finds the journal of a fictitious invalid which records the 
sentiments of three fictitious characters, and a real gentleman 
publishes the book as recording “the conflict of opinion.” I 
don’t say that my neighbour is a fool, but I know somebody 
who heard from somebody else that a third somebody had once 
been of that opinion; and I further aver that each of the three 
somebodies who act as buffers between myself and the charge of 
uncharitableness had certain peculiarities of temper, health, or 
circumstances which more or less diminished the credibilit 
of his evidence. We have no more right to find fault wit. 
a book which avowedly represents only states of mind, because 
it does not contain a complete system of thought or opinion, than 
we have to blame Bristol diamonds for not coming from Gol- 
conda ; but we have surely a right to say that the genuine article 
is a great deal the better of the two. We will not deny that to 
some minds, under some circumstances, this habit of tossing 
about and ventilating opinions of all kinds upon the most serious 
subjects—saying what is to be said on each side of momentous 
questions, and representing pictorially the mode in which they 
may be supposed to affect the minds of those who embrace them— 
may be beneficial, but we should think that this can rarely 
be the case. A far more common result must be to render the 
formation of stable opinions upon the great problems of life so 
difficult as to be all but impossible, and to dispose people to the 
choice of creeds on purely sentimental grounds; so that opinions 
are not preferred, not on account of their truth, but because they 
are conventionally appropriated to the particular type of cha- 
racter which the person making his choice may happen to prefer. 

Another ioe circumstance in reference to these books is 
that they rise to much the same sort of level of ability. The 
first impression which they convey is that the author is a won- 
derful man, and that the reader has derived from him all sorts of 
thoughts which he never had before. After a time, however, 
this feeling is superseded by the conviction that what we have 
seen is no more than a new deal of the old pack, and that the old 
familiar game is going on with the old familiar rules. It is im- 
possible in readin ; Thorndale to doubt that the author is a man 
of very considerable ability, but it is not the work of a master. 
After reading it we feel, to use an expressive Americanism, 
better ‘‘ posted up” in some of the modern twists and turns of 
never-ending controversies than we did before, and that is all. 

The greater part of ihe discussions contained in Thorndale 
refer to the subject of what is so much talked of in the present 
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day under the names of “ progress” and “ civilization.” The sym- 
pathies of the author obviously go not with the sceptical philo- 
80 (though he appears to us to get the best of the ent 
in the conversations which are reported), but with Clarence, the 
believer in the progressive improvement of mankind, who, after 
bei cunsidendiy worried and confuted by the sceptic Secken- 
dorf, is at last allowed, under cover of the » Mew which we have 
already described, to say his say in peace. The substance of his 
creed 1s, that men in every age will take their own view of the 
destinies of mankind; and that to him, an Englishman in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, human history presents itself 
as a vast progress in which every age has sbenied upon its pre- 
decessor, not by violent jerks and changes undertaken with the 
express purpose of improving yee but by the general efforts 
of all classes to improve their condition and to make that state 
of things in which they happened to live as commodious and 
prosperous as possible. In the course of this progress every 
considerable institution has had its share, and all, in process of 
time, will share still more largely. Ultimately we may look 
forward to a much greater prosperity than we see eek us at 
eon. In fact, all society is but the development of the Divine 

dea of human existence, and as such it is a sacred thing, to be 
viewed with all manner of optimist feelings. 

This is the principal text of Clarence’s sermon. It is worked 
out with great ingenuity, and in a reasonable and cautious manner, 
which optimists have of late learnt pretty generally to adopt. 
Some of the suggestions which are made in connexion with the 
leading topic appear to us very important; and we may parti- 
cularly wer to some striking remarks on the necessity of com- 
bining historical considerations with all theories of morality, 
instead of basing them upon definitions which are only true under 
particular circumstances. In common with the discussions which 
occupy the earlier part of the book, it contains a good deal of 
matter which a few Png ago would probably have given occasion 
to gga upon the author’s orthodoxy ; but whether it is that 

ple are re becoming more tolerant than wy 4 were, or 
whether the public will allow things to be said in the form of 
conversations intended to display the peculiarities of fictitious 
characters which they would not allow to be stated indepen- 
dently, Mr. Smith has certainly succeeded in mooting very fun- 
damental questions indeed, not only without reproach, but with 
pretty general applause. 

Upon the controversies which the book contains we have little 
to say. We will confine ourselves to a single point. Clarence, 
the optimist, is an intense believer in progress and civilization. 
These two words are a kind of law —f prophets to him, and he 
regards them with a religious enthusiasm, as the development of 
the “‘ Divine Idea.” It is perhaps impossible that men should 
ever use abstract terms with any great precision, and it is hardly 
fair to expect them to do so; but the two words which we have 
used are, to us at least, singularly irritating and unreasonably 
vague. “ Progress,” if it means anything, must imply a terminus 
@ quo and a terminus ad quem. As the one is past and gone, and 
the other utterly unknown, it does seem a very wonderful thing 
that people should be enthusiastic about the road which leads 
from the one to the other. Civilization is a term even vaguer, 
if possible, than progress; but whatever process it may represent, 
it is certainly one which is independent of the will of any par- 
ticular person ; and as we must undergo it whether we like it or 
not, it seems superfluous to trouble ourselves about it, and we 
cannot repressa feeling of something likeresentment against a man 
who gets sentimental over it. Railroads, electric telegraphs, 
ragged schools, and meetings of the Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science are all very well; and if anybody denied their 
advantages it might be necessary to prove them ; but that people 
should feel their hearts soften and their eyes glisten when they 
hear of them, is very curious. When Jeshurun waxed fat in 
former times, he kicked. At present he sits in a corner, and says 
“What a good boy amI!” Nay, he takes up a line of piety 
which, in its unconsciousness, is past all praise—he looks upon 
his Christmas pie and its plums as the development of the Divine 
Idea ; and as his mind expands under the genial influence of 
prosperity, he swells into a sort of prophet, and dies happy in 
the unswerving belief that future generations will have larger 
pies and more of them, with even richer mincemeat and a better 
proportion of spice. 

When a specific scheme enabling us to obtain specific ad- 
vantages is proposed, no sensible man hesitates to accept, and as 
opportunity offers, to promote it; but when we are called upon 
to “ sentimental and poetical about it—to view the aggregate of 
such schemes in a rose-coloured light, and to consider it a reli- 
gious duty to announce as a new gospel the wey of loving 
the world, and the things that are in the world, the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life—old associations, 
to say the least, are apt to restrain us. The world, to say nothing 
of the devil, may be highly amiable and much belied—they may 
belong to the mysterious race of the uncomprehended—but there 
are prejudices which it is hard to overcome, and if we are to be 
closely allied with them, we do not see the use of bragging of 
our connexions. 

We feel absolutely no confidence whatever in the discernment 
of the apostles of civilization. We do not think that they under- 
stand human nature and its real wants. We utterly disbelieve 


that they have any kind of right to point out an icular 
course 


events as the development of the “ Divine ” We 


have not the remotest doubt that there are more things in 
Heaven than are dreamt of in their philosophy. It would per. 

be harsh to say that “civilization” means v little more 
than getting A> but it is very hard to say what it does include 
beyond the increase of material appliances, a certain softening of 
manners, and the intellectual alterations which these thin 
imply. They are good, no doubt, as far as they go, but they 
not seem to us to imply any change in the destiny or condition of 
man here or hereafter. Suppose that in some future period day- 
labourers should be very much what farmers and s eepers 
are now, whilst farmers and shopkeepers advanced to a level with 
the educated gentry of the present day, would the change be of 
that radical and vital nature which would justify the Simeon who 
might live to see it in singing his Nunc dimittis? It is impos- 
sible not to remember that the events which first called forth that 
sentiment were very remotely connected with anything which 
could be described as civilization, and were absolutely hostile to 
a very advanced and complicated form of it. The habits of mind 
which sum up under one general name steam and electricity, the 
improvement of manners and the increase of knowledge, and wor- 
ship them under the name of civilization, would, beyond all ques- 
tion, have led those who indulge in them to prefer the great Roman 
Empire—with its “ pax Romana,” its vast roads from York to 
Constantinople, its palaces, theatres, and aqueducts, its literature 
and its magnificence—to the obscure sect of Jewish ascetics who 
were the enemies of the human race, and who could see — 
in its greatness and glory except a whole world lying in wicked- 
ness. Indeed, M. Comte and his disciple, Mr. Congreve, ac- 
tually accepted this consequence ; they admitted that the Em- 
perors were right and the Christians wrong; and they cherished 
the expectation that, having outlived the Christian delusion, we 
might hope, if we were er obedient to French supre- 
macy, to reconstitute the Roman Empire in all its glory. 

We could not hope, in any reasonable space, even to indicate 
the road by which a solution of the questions which we have 
alluded to might be reached ; but it is something to express a con- 
viction that the solution is not yet found. We may see and feel 
the a which arise from the accumulation of knowledge 
and of wealth, and may acknowledge the improvements which have 
taken place in manners. But when these things are personified, 
as it were, and worshipped under the names of civilization and 
progress, as if they were our be-all and end-all, we feel that, 
unless we point out the other side of the subject, we are in danger 
of allowing a golden image to be set up for the worship of man- 
kind which entirely ignores the most essential elements of human 
greatness and happiness, and represents nothing which has any 
tendency to heal the deepest wounds under which mankind have 
groaned for six thousand years. 


A TOUR IN DALMATIA, ALBANIA, AND MONTENEGRO,* 


YHOSE who have perused, however cursorily, Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s two portly octavos on Dalmatia and Montenegro, 
will be puzzled to conjecture what new light can have been thrown 
on the localities of ancient Illyricum since the publication of 
that admirable and exhaustive work. We fear that the little 
volume before us will disappoint the most moderate expectations 
of every class of readers. Dalmatia, to which the author has 
Soret much the largest number of pages, is represented by 
those coast towns at which the Austrian Lloyd’s steamer happens 
to touch; and the description even of these rests on a hurried 
inspection during the oceasional stoppages of the boat. It is true 
that the author dwells in one passage on the convenience of this 
method of travelling, inasmuch as the return voyage affords an 
opportunity of repairing the omissions of a first visit. But when 
his face is once turned homeward, instead of redeeming his 
pledges, he speaks only of “hastening to get back over a line of 
country already seen,” and congratulates himself on the small 
number of places which the course of the Corfu packet compelled 
him to see ever again. As to Albania, Mr. Wingfield does not 
appear to have penetrated further into it than the town of 
Scutari; and to this he was attracted less by the love of 
adventure or sight seeing than by the wish to find 
an easier route, “instead of attempting the dizzy zig-zag up 
to Cetinja”—the “ Tzetinie” of Sir G. Wilkinson an aon 
and but six hours’ ride from Cattaro. In other words, Mr. 
Wingfield saw no more of Albania than the Englishman who 
takes the Calais route to the Rhine sees of France; and the 
chapter and a half devoted to this corner contains less informa- 
tion respecting the country and Pe than a single note to. 
the second canto cf Childe Harold. Perhaps he unconsciously 
adopted Gibbon’s opinion, that ‘the Albanians are too well 
known to require any description,” but then he should have 
been careful not to parade their name on his title-page. Even 
in Montenegro, for the of investigating which he had 
made a circuitous and fatiguing détour, we cannot discover that 
he spent more than two nights, the one at Ariecca (more cor- 
rectly, we believe, spelt Ritka), the other at the capital, Tzetinie. 
It is encouraging to find that “‘ the afternoon was spent in walking 
about to survey the place,” but it is quickly followed by the 
announcement, “early the next day I mounted, and set out on 
my return to Cattaro.” 


Sketch of the lic of Ragusa. Wi ; 
MD. ‘London: Bentley. 1859. 
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It is not our intention to disparage indiscriminately such cur- 
sory sketches of ony and manners as Mr. Wingfield has here 
given us. A lively and spirited series of letters, such as those 
of Lord Dufferin from High Latitudes, possesses an interest 
altogether independent of its contributions to history, geography, 
or antiquarianism. But where the graces of style are wanting, 
and the critic must restrict himself to the modest praise bestowed 
by his author on the diction of the greatest Ragusan poet, that 
“the language, with some few grammatical drawbacks, is cor- 
rect,” it is fair to look for some of the results of original research. 
It is precisely this which the book lacks, and it is not too much 
to say that there is scarcely a fact, not to add a story or allusion, 
to be found ip it which has not already appeared in the P es 
of Sir Gardner Wilkinson. It is but just to give Mr. Wing eld 8 
own apology for the incompleteness of his task. ‘‘ The followin 
letters were written abroad, in the seclusion of a retire 
though archiepiscopal town in Southern Austria, where the 
author had been several years resident, without access to 
English authors, except some very few volumes, which he hap- 
pened to have brought with him.” We admit this as a valid 
excuse for a want of book-learning—which, however, is the last 
thing of which we should have complained. But it does not justify 
a perfunctory and second-hand treatment of complicated and 
dificult questions, or that slightness of execution which leads us 
to wonder why a book should have been published at all. We 
do not, indeed, insist upon that deep sense of responsibility under 
which travellers of the olden time were wont to undertake their 
expeditions, consecrating themselves, as it were, to the revelation 
of new marvels, and devoutly thanking God on their return. 
But we think that each new literary production offered to the 
public should make good, in some way, its claim to rise out of 
the homely circle of letters and private journals. This is the 
gravamen of our present censure ; and having said so much, we 
shall proceed to touch on the chief points in Mr. Wingfield’s 

travels. 

Between Istria and the modern Dalmatia intervenes a district, 
anciently called Liburnia, but now forming a part of Croatia, and 
marked on Arrowsmith’s map with the distinctive name of Mor- 
lachia. Its two principal towns are Fiume, on the Gulf of 
Quarnero, and Segna—the former destitute of historical interest, 
except as the first resting-place of the sacred house of Loretto, 
the latter remarkable as the temporary asylum of the Uscocs, 
after their expulsion from Clissa, and before their final settlement 
in Croatia. Of the two considerable islands which shelter this 
coast, Mr. Wingfield leaves the larger, Veglia, to Sir G. Wilkin- 
son, and selects Arbe for the theme of a brief disquisition on the 
language of Dalmatia, and a biography (already anticipated by 
his predecessor) of De Dominis. Perhaps when he tells us 
that the language of Arbe, as of the rest of Dalmatia, “is 
Slave, or more precisely that dialect which is known as 
Illyrian,” he is scarcely aware of the formidable philological 
pitfalls among which he is treading, of the ambitious claims of the 
“‘Great-LIllyrian nationality” to embrace all the southern Sla- 
vonic provinces, of the more modest theory which makes “ Illy- 
rian” the generic name for the Servian, Croatian, and Slovenian 
dialects, or of that more exact classification, founded on differences 
of alphabet and religion, which distinguishes “ Illyrian” from 
“ Servian,” and assigns Dalmatia to the latter category. Yet 
none of these languages, according to the best authorities, have 
any connexion with that of the ancient Illyrians, a people still 
shrouded in that precise degree of obscurity which stimulates 
ethnological conjecture to its highest point. Upon these sub- 
jects our author hazards no suggestions of his own ; but his re- 
mark on the prevalence’ of “the Italian language and ethos” 
in the inland as well as the maritime towns of Dalmatia—the 
country districts being entirely Slavonic—is of some value. It 
is one among many illustrations of the position occupied from 
time immemorial by this strip of coast, as the border-land 
oetween the wandering tribes of Thrace or Turkey and Western 
civilization. 

It would be difficult to extract anything worthy of quotation 
from the account of Zara, Spalato, Ragusa, and Cattaro, the re- 
spective capitals of the four Austrian “ Circoli” of Dalmatia, 
which engrosses the chief space in this volume. It is curious 
that in an historical sketch of the first-named town no mention 
should be made of its capture by the Venetians and Latins in 
the Fourth Crusade—the only event in its annals, we suspect, to 
which the majority of readers attach any distinct associations. 
Yet its similarity to modern Venice is, according to Mr. Wing- 
field, its most striking characteristic. 

The same courts, with wells for rain-water in the centre; the same com- 
paratively lofty houses, and narrow streets for foot passengers only; the same 
piazza, on a reduced seale, with its hall of justice, its church, even its cafés ; 
the same Oriental marble columns scattered about; the bell-towers; the 
Byzantine churches, dedicated to saints not only of the New, but also of the 
Old Testament; and the same favourite French improvement of modern 
days—* public gardens,” in front of which are some excellent and very hand- 
some oie of spring-water, the greatest boon, probably, bestowed by the 
nineteenth century on ancient “ Jadera.” 


The excursion from Sebenico (between Zara and Spalato) by 
Scardona to the Falls of the Kerka, supplies one of the pleasantest 
bits of description in the whole tour, the more refreshing because 
not already ransacked by Sir Gardner Wilkinson. Considering 
the short distance from Mount Dinara, in which this stream 
takes its rise, to Sebenico, where it flows into the sea, the volume 
of water in the falls is a little startling. ‘“ Reckoning in the 


whole of its subdivisions, it must be considerably wider than the 
Rhine at Schaffhausen, unless, indeed, I were deceived by the 
moon’s poetic rays.” It is no disparagement to any traveller 
to say that he has contributed nothing in a single day’s 
ramble to the antiquities of Salone and Diocletian’s palace 
at Spalato. We s on, therefore, to Ragusa, on which 
Mr. Wingfield has bestowed a separate treatise in the nature 
of an appendix, or rather like a piéce de resistance, at the end 
of a somewhat meagre banquet, the “ gigot’” of a French table 
d’héte. The following paragraph (pp.95—6) contains a rhapsodical 
summary of Ragusan Sidew? further information will be found 
in Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s digression on the same subject, from 
which we can hardly acquit our author of having borrowed most 
of the materials for his historical essay :— 

Assoon as ever it was light I was on deck, impatient to get ashore and con- 
template the scene of the ast of the Middle-Age Republics; the little free 
State, which boasted Cadmus and Hermione as its progenitors, the Lacede- 
monians as its founders, the Romans as its colonists; which counted Greek 
emperors, Slave bans, Norman dukes, Hungarian kings, Spanish potentates, 
Turkish sultans at different epochs, the popes always as its protectors; the 
— of Gondola, Palmotta, and Giorgi; the fosterer of a school of Latin, 

talian, and Slave writers which flourished through four or five centuries ; the 
scene of the fatal earthquake in the seventeenth century; the oligarchical 
Republic, whose protracted history is epitomized in its four names—Kpidaurus 
of the Greeks and Romans, Rausium of the Byzantines, Dubrownik of the 
Slaves, and Ragusa of all the rest in more modern times; which retained its 
own form of government from its earliest days quite into the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and some years beyond the term allotted to its powerful Venetian rival, 
surrendering at last to the gigantic power of Napoleon I., after so many 
centuries of independence. 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that so enthusiastic a chronicler 
of Ragusan greatness should attribute to its writers an im- 
portance altogether new. We speak in profound ignorance of 
the poem called the Osmanid, the masterpiece of Ragusan lite- 
rature, and can only commend Mr. Wingfield’s critique to the 
attention of Slavonic scholars:—‘ But above all, there is a 
brilliancy in the imagery, a warmth and pathos in the passions, 
an elevation of sentiment, and an originality of ideas, which 
stamp it asa chef-d’euvre, and give Gondola a claim to be classed 
with, nay, even before Torquato Tasso.” After all, however, the 
civilization and enlightenment of Ragusa is an extraordinary 
phenomenon, when we consider not only her perilous situation 
as an outpost of Christendom, but the shifting character of her 
population, continually reinforced by .refugees and malcontents 
from the troubled districts around. It was no slight proof of 
political wisdom in the days when Ragusa flourished, to keep on 
good terms with the Pope and Sultan at once, to cultivate friend- 
ship and commercial relations with every Power that would 
accept them, yet to resist successfully the assaults which the 
Venetians and other neighbours, in jealousy or mere wanton- 
ness, were constantly plotting. But we must protest, by the 
way, against investing Ragusa with the interest of the classical 
Epidaurus, which Mr. Wingfield himself (in common with most 
authors) elsewhere places at Ragusa Vecchia, and which Arrow- 
smith identifies with Budua. 

The position of Cattaro, overshadowed by the Montenegrine 
heights, and thronged by a motley multitude of mountaineers 
and townspeople, has been a favourite subject of description. It 
is impossible not to wish that this port, so completely commanded 
by the territory of the Montenegrins, to which it almost seems 
the natural complement, should at length be ceded to them. 
Recent good offices have indeed done much to promote confidence 
between Austria and that indomitable little State which it is her 
interest to support on the Turkish frontier. But the friend- 
ship of those who have little to lose is precarious, and perhaps 
it might be good policy on the part of the Western Powers 
to encourage the development of this Slavonic colony, which 
has hitherto been attached to Russia less by ties of kin 
or religion than by a wise recognition of its independence. 

We shall not follow the route of our author by Antivari and 
Scutari to Tzetinie. If the latter place be our destination, it is 
satisfactorily shown, in an interesting article in the April number 
of the Edinburgh Review, that it may be reached from London 
in a week, and most Englishmen would make straight for their 

int, reserving the lake of Scutari, if need be, for their return. 

n the same article will be found a very readable account of 
Montenegro, as it now is—evidently the result of personal obser- 
vation. Whether it wae that Mr. Wingfield was fearful of 
acquiescing too blindly in the conclusions of former travellers, or 
that he saw the country in a jaundiced mood, certain it is that 
he does it but scanty justice. While he speaks of “the degra- 
dation of the people in the religious and social scale,” dwells 
on the dreariness of the landscapes, casts imputations on the 
courage of the warriors, and ungraciously admits that “they 
merit attention, if it were only for the parallel which they afford 
with the Uskoks of the sixteenth century,” he pays no 
homage to virtues which have been the admiration of all 
who have ever visited them. He allows them, indeed, the 
credit of hospitality, though he advises “travellers for amuse- 
ment only ” not to visit them, and sums up his estimate ina strain 
which will strike harshly on the ears of Montenegrin patriots. 
“There seems to be no reason whatsoever why, if properly 
managed, they should not turn out just as well as the Uskoks, 
who were, at least, quite as mauvais sujets for their time of day.” 
We must really leave those who, like Sir G. Wilkinson, have 
written of Montenegro in a more genial spirit, to settle the other 
items of this account with Mr. Wingfield. For ourselves, we 


shall persist in believing that a race which has defied the Turkish 
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power for centuries, and resembles the Scotch Highlanders in 
so many of its features, must possess qualities which an after- 
noon’s acquaintance failed to detect. 

On the whole, we desire to part with Mr. Wingfield on good 
terms. His book, though marred by considerable defects of 
literary skill, and by the want of a map, shows a fair amount of 
observation and historical knowledge. It is not one of the most 
insipid morsels that feed the indiscriminate voracity of the circu- 
lating library. Its fault is a very old one—“ the giving too little 
and asking too much.” Its misfortune is that this fault is ren- 
dered conspicuous by the existence of a very satisfactory and ela- 
borate work on the same subject. 


FALSE AND TRUE* 


io Homer were alive to superintend a new and complete edition 
of his collected works, he would probably find it worth his 
while to reconsider that passage in which he compares men to 
leaves. Any lending-library catalogue would furnish him with 
a much more perfect simile. As is the generation of novels, so 
is the generation of men. Novels, indeed, the breath of popular 
favour lets drop after a while into the list of surplus copies, 
when they are offered for sale at exceedingly reduced prices; 
but the prolific brains of authors produce others which come 
forth in their season. So of the generations of men. One waxes— 
another wanes. So far, for all poetical purposes, novels are just 
as good as leaves; but they offer the additional advantage of 
typifying other attributes of man besides his mortality. They 
are of like affections and passions with ourselves. They are of 
every variety of character and every shade of opinion. ey are 
weak-minded, strong-minded, moral, immoral, grave, gay, Tory, 
Radical, High-Church, Low-Church, or No-Church, just as 
man is. Some there are that start in life with a purpose before 
them, the importance of which, in season and out of season, they 
impress upon the reader's mind. These, like their congeners in 
the human family, are in general rather avoided, but at the same 
time, thought very highly of. Then there are others whose 
only mission seems to be to conform decently to the usages of 
society, and to depart in peace at the end of the third volume, 
without having sinned against any of its conventionalities, re- 
gretted by a small but select circle of admirers, and leaving no 
perceptible gap to be filled up. They are like the great bulk of 
mankind, neither good nor bad—or rather, to takethe sunny side of 
things, let us say, like the bulk of mankind, negatively good ; 
for this journal, in spite of the opinion of Lord Derby and 
other competent judges, is not upon the whole averse to the 
human species. 

Of course we must be understood not to use the word “ novel” 
in its widest sense. If the English language happens to have 
only one word for two distinct things, it is not our fault. There 
are novels and novels, and what we mean in the present instance 
is that literary production in the department of prose fiction 
which owes its being altogether to the popularity of the circu- 
lating library system—which never reaches or even dreams of 
aspiring to a second edition, but is confessedly as ephemeral in 
character as anew fashion or a Christmas piece—about which the 
pou: Ang provincial papers are always going into raptures, ac- 
cording to the publisher's advertisements, and of the merits of 
which other journals seem in general to be shamefully ignorant. 
In short, we mean that article in literature to which the title 
* novel” is applied in contradistinction to “ work” or “ book,” 
and the habitual perusal of which constitutes what is commonly 
called a novel-reader. 

When we consider the vast number of novels which each year 
puts forth, and the fact that no two of that number can be precisely 
alike, any more than two individuals of our own species, it 
seems at first sight hopeless to make any attempt at gene- 
ralization, or to search for regularity of action in such a 
quarter. But in this very variety of feature—this a 
confused mass of conflicting phenomena—from which the purely 
deductive mind turns in despair, the inductive philosopher 
finds a sure basis for his operations. As statisticians tell us, 
the murders and suicides of a small community, considered for 
a limited space of time, may be subject to great fluctuations ; 
but if we group together several communities, and extend our 
observations over a greater period, we find these crimes re- 
curring with a beautiful uniformity. So with novels. In any 

iven two or three, there will be perhaps a diversity of inci- 

ent, character, and sentiment; but if we examine novels, not 
individually or in groups, but in masses, we observe a re- 
markable regularity of feature and a constant recurrence of 
the same phenomena, clearly pointing to the existence of con- 
trolling laws in obedience to which certain things must take 
place under certain circumstances. Thus the course of 
true love, which, according to the dogma of predestined 
events, never did run smooth, and, according to the 
dogma of free-will, is supposed to depend solely on the 
caprice of the novelist, we find to be, on the whole, wonderfully 
systematic in its unevenness—so much so, that we can calculate 
pretty exactly the amount of disturbance any particular obstruc- 
tion will cause, or, given the disturbance, can tell what the 
obstruction was. In ike manner, the unmethodical thinker may 
fancy the writer has an absolute power over the destinies of the 
interesting character with the mystery, or of the doubtfulcharacter 


* False and True. By the Hon. Leng Eden, London: Booth, 1859. 


with the secret or document. But facts and experience tend the 

opposite way, and show that these are not arbitrary matters, 

and that the former must turn out to be heir to somebody or 

something, while the latter must be circumvented, his secret 
neutralized, or his document destroyed. We do not mean to 

say that there are not problems which no study, however deep, 

no experience, however wide, can solve. For instance, we cannot 
tell why people write novels. Clearly itis not for fame, and it can 
scarcely be or profit. Then there is the puzzling question, what 

becomes of all the old novels ; and on this head we are as much in 
the dark as we are with respect to the fate of all the pins that 
have been lost since the pin manufacture was first started. We 
may, indeed, offer a theory founded on analogy. For a long 
time the world knew not what became of its old clothes. It was 
possible to trace them as far as the scare-crow, through all the 
intermediate stages of valet, Jew, slop-seller, and gentleman in 
difficulties ; but here they disappeared from public ken. Some 
of the scientific minds of our century, however, feeling that this 
uncertainty was likely to throw a doubt upon that important 
principle, the indestructibility of matter, set themselves to grapple 
with the difficulty, and in time discovered that somewhere in the 
midland counties there was an occult engine which blended, 
teased, and otherwise worked up the discarded rags of the scare- 
crow, and sent them forth as shoddy, once more to clothe hu- 
manity. Thus while the demure Oxford mixture may have begun 
life as a rough-and-ready pilot cloth, the sober shepherd's plaid 
may yet be flaunting it as a many-coloured tartan. For aught 
we know, there may be some such machine in the neighbourhood 
of Paternoster-row—an artful assemblage of cogs, and cylinders, 
and teeth, for tearing into pieces, mixing, and reducing to ahomo- 
geneous mass the used-up novels of the season, and weaving 
therefrom the web out of which their successors are to be made— 
transforming that which has done duty as an impassioned soliloquy 
into a sparkling dialogue, and unravelling an acute political dis- 
cussion to construct out of its fibres a tender love scene. We 
do not by any means dogmatically insist upon this theory, but 
we claim for it the merit of at least explaining what must have 
struck every novel-reader as curious—viz., that so many turns of 
expression, sentiments, and illustrations should produce in his 
mind the vague impression that he has met with them before. 

A very pretty game may be played by a number of young per- 
sons moderately acquainted with the principles of novelology. 
Take any ordinary three-volume novel—a “ one volume” will do as 
well—and read it backwards, pausing at intervals to work out 
the thread of the story inductively. Or, another way—cut the 
book somewhere near the middle, and treat as before. Then, 
profiting by the information you have gained, construct the re- 
mainder of the tale, and finally compare your result with the 
novelist’s conclusion. You can afterwards, of course, read the 
whole in the regular way, and you will be surprised to find how 
little the interest is diminished. The beginner could not have a 
better book to practise upon than False and True; and since 
antithetical titles are now much worn, as the Ladies’ Newspaper 
would say, it will be a useful precedent if we examine it accord- 
ing to the above method. On oo over the leaves, we observe 
near the beginning a chapter headed * False,” and near the end 
another headed “ True.” Let us commence with the latter; and 
if we succeed in ascertaining what is true, we shall have no more 
difficulty in discovering the false than a mathematician in finding 
the complement of a given angle. The scene is a snug little 
drawing-room in a vicarage—time, evening. The tea-things are 
on the table. A lady called Pam—in full, Pamela, as we after- 
wards learn—is rocking a cradle and knitting a baby’s sock. 
Enter, Vere, the husband, with a young person, Alba, whom 
he has just fetched from the railway station. Embraces. Baby 
shown. So far this much at least is established—that there was a 
strong young-lady’s friendship between Pam and Alba, that they 
have been for some time separated, and that in the meantime 
the former has been married. It is not unlikely that this 
marriage may be a pert of the True, in which case, as far as 
Pam is concerned, False must be represented by great wealth 
and splendour, and an intended union with some one, the very 
reverse of a homely vicar. This is as yet merely a conjecture, 
but we should do well to bear it in mind as we proceed. To them 
one Sir Louis Dinely, proprietor of “ the Hall.” A conversation 
ensues, from which we gather that Alba once had a notable voice, 
from some cause or other lost it, and has now nearly regained it— 
further, that Sir Louis is musical, and plays the piano, and that 
Pam does not. We also perceive that Sir Louis is attached to Al 
and that Alba is not particularly attached to Sir Louis ; and fur- 
ther, that some sort of relationship formerly existed between 
them under circumstances the reverse of flourishing. From this 
it is clear that Sir Louis was not the original possessor of the 
Hall. Early difficulties, a taste for music and other indications 
of genius, point to him as the interesting mystery of the 
book; and if we revert to our surmise respecting Pam, we 
find it fits in with this view as naturally as if they were 
both parts of a Chinese puzzle. Pam is brusque, natural 
even to affectation, very sensible, and does not indulge in play- 
ing the piano or any other young-ladyism. All this proves she 
must have been an heiress. Heiresses are always of this kind 
of character—it is a rule, just as on the stage it is a rule that 
insanity and white satin go together. It would be childish, 
therefore, to hesitate where the evidence is so strong, and we may 
safely look upon Sir Louis as promoted, vice Pam retired to a 
vicarage. So much of the plot made out, of course our task is 
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greatly simplified, just as in arranging a skeleton the difficult 
diminishes rapidly as each bone is fixed in its proper place. It 
now remains to adjust Alba relatively to Pam. As that young 
A was not in love with Sir Louis, she must have been in love 
with somebody else. Now experience shows that when two 
young women in a novel swear an eternal friendship, they 
all in love, or at least become involved, with the same 
man. A friendship is not fit to last up to the end of a book unless 
it stands some test of this sort. Therefore, when we find Alba ac- 
eepting Sir Louis with the statement that he is “ worth a hun- 
dred such men as Dudley Harcourt” (a most suggestive name), 
and alluding to some “other old story,” and to a certain 
“terrible feverish dream,” we feel quite sure of our man. 
Accordingly, knowing what game is on foot, we make the proper 
cast, to use eae | language i and a few pages ahead we come 
upon the name of Dudley Harcourt again. The facts we learn 
pe ep this person are that he married, first, a wife who 
scolded and quarrelled, and died, leaving him a very moderate 
income; and,. secondly, a wife who reminded him a little of 
Alba. All this shows him to have been the objectionable 
character of the book—not an absolute villain, requiring the 
stern justice of a duel or a suicide, or a squalid death-bed, 
but simply a gay deceiver, who is sufficiently punished by 
being dismissed with a contemptuous competence. As he evi- 
dently married in the first instance for money, his ré/e must 
have been that of lover to the heiress, in which capacity he 
was compelled, by the laws that regulate such matters, to make 
love to her friend. Thus we obtain the desired difficulty, and 
the materials out of which the “ False” is constructed. 

Here, then, by the aid of a few simple rules, drawn from expe- 
rience, we have got the whole plot of this interesting little 
novel out of its penultimate chapter. This is about as 
much as we can expect the tyro to do at first. As he improves, 
he will be able to fill in the outline with equal facility. For 
example, he will see to what purpose Alba’s voice and Louis's 
knowledge of music should be turned in accounting for their past 
life. He will make out a probable mystery to throw around that 
gentleman’s origin, weighing carefully the evidence for and 
against its being a case of supposititious child, or the fine old con- 
trivance of a foundling. He will settle whether the Rev. Vere 
plays any and what part in the story, and several other points 
which need not be enumerated. His chief reliance should be upon 
experience and the unswerving laws of novelology, though at the 
same time it will materially assist him if he knows whether the 
author is aman ora woman. This can generally be ascertained 
without much difficulty. For example, opening the book before 
us at random, we find that, to give an idea of an unexcep- 
tionable turn-out, a dandy is put upon a white horse. which is 
always a lady’s beau-ideal of the correct thing in horseflesh ; 
and three lines further on we have an imbecile old gentle- 
man drinking ginger-wine and believing it to be Madeira. 
This, we venture to say, is a conception which settles 
the question. A man, if he wished to depict absolute 
insanity, might perhaps have employed South African sherry, 
but that any aberration of intellect could make ginger-wine 
pass for Madeira, is clearly a woman’s notion, and a woman's 
notion alone. The amount of labour saved by following this 
system will be at first perhaps inconsiderable, but steady 
practice and attention to first principles will in time enable the 
student to master the details of any ordinary novel in a wonder- 
fully short space of time, and with wonderfully little reading. 
How great a boon to society this will be we need scarcely point 
out. Day by day the resistless tide of novel literature bears 
down upon us with an ever-increasing volume. Day by day the 
necessity for physical exertion yields to the all-conquering arm 
of science. Are novel-readers alone to remain unaided and un- 
cheered by her benign influence? But science has a still grander 
aim—to ennoble labour by making it less mechanical and more 
intellectual ; and we offer the above hints as humble, but we trust 
not contemptible contributions to that end. 


CIVILIZED AMERICA.* 


H® Majesty’s late Consul for the State of Massachusetts 
. has produced, in two volumes, a very pleasant, lively, 
possippy, and not unuseful result of his seven years’ experience of 
ife in the United States. A good deal of observation, a good 
deal of information, an average power of drawing appropriate 
and not very recondite conclusions, and a considera Te inn 
of freedom from official reticence, combine to make out of the 
consular recollections an important-looking whole, which the 
curiosity of English readers will attack readily, and digest 
freely. It may be doubted whether a Transatlantic public will 
appreciate its merits as heartily, or forget them as easily. The 
malignity of ordinary British tourists in aspersing the social 
institutions and manners of free America ma perhaps be for- 
given in consideration of their necessarily superficial acquaintance 
with the topics they handle. But when a resident of seven 
years’ standing, after meditating in silence for ten years more 
on his notes and his unnoted memories, publishes a national 
portrait, of which the lineaments are substantially the same 
with those caught by the pencil of the mere passing traveller, it 
is difficult to imagine that the offence can be held pardonable by 
a jury of the American people. The very title of Mtr. Grattan’s 


Civilized America, By Thomas Colley Grattan, 


work may well be consideredasastudied piece of irony, when looked 
at by the light of the several chapters, of which the gist is to 
show how thin the varnish of American civilization is in reality, 
The invincible ignorance which prevented Mr. Grattan from 
seeing how eternally old Europe is chawed up in all lines of 
progress by the great Republic of the West, can be no excuse for 
the wilful malice of publishing his purblind impressions of 
Columbian character. With the zeal of an Irishman to assert an 
inconvenient principle, he states that no private considerations 
shall be allowed to weigh against the duty of enunciating his public 
judgment. Come what come may, he will not spare a city for the 
sake of five righteous men. Personal hospitalities, peculiar inti- 
macies, appreciation of the transcendent virtues and graces of 
individuals, shall not tempt the consular censor of morals out of 
proving that these are but exceptions to the general rules of 
variation from the conditions of European perfectibility. He 
who paints a whole — le, says Mr. Grattan, from his attach- 
ment to a few individuals, does great injustice to those for whom 
he writes. Amicus Plato—Uncle Sam is Mr. Grattan’s respected 
relative; but truth—magis amica—is Mr.Grattan’s revered sister. 
Mr. Grattan’s uncompromising virtue in telling all the tales needed 
to satisfy the requirements of the latter must be its own reward 
in steeling him against the recalcitrant —— of the former. 

It is undeniably disappointing to find that little or nothing 
more is to be said in favour of American character, and little or 
nothing ‘ess iu dispraise of it, by a resident whose opportunities 
of observation must have been great, than has been said by 
casual travellers in genera). Such an accumulation of testimony 
was in no way needed to prove the existence of those patent 
faults which have been pilloried for European criticism so many 
times; but its reiteration from such a quarter provokes almost 
irresistibly the inference that the faults on the surface go to the 
bottom also. A sensible and intelligent foreigner, throwa by the 
duties of his official position into daily relations of contact with 
numerous individuals as well as with masses of the nation in 
whose territory he is domiciled, has little temptation to brood 
year after year upon the purely superficial eccentricities or 
mannerisms which may have struck him painfully upon first 
acquaintance. The most commonplace wisdom of adaptability 
teaches a toleration which ignores as much as may be the out- 
ward visible evil, in the hope of discovering a compensating 
inward grace by deeper scrutiny. The judicious stranger under 
such circumstances swallows his own sensitiveness to trifling 
symptoms, and waits in faith for the unfolding of wider and more 
sterling manifestations of the national character. Such a temper 
is the only preservative against a morbidly hypercritical and un- 
comfortable concentration upon defects which may be merely 
external. But where, after sounding with patience and without 
prejudice, the scientific surveyor is compelled to fall back upon 
the very results which he jotted down as crude speculations after 
the guesswork of a few weeks’ experience, it must be inferred 
that the inner depths are either unfathomable or partake of the 
same quality of mud as that which floats in the upper currents. 
It may be asked, in Mr. Grattan’s as in every other case, how 
far the mind of the particular inquirer is one capable of exhaustive 
inquiry. His criticisms are at least marked with no prominent 
display of any bias or tendency which should exclude the habit 
of impartial and dispassionate appreciation. In this and in many 
other respects they stand in very advantageous contrast to 
Emerson’s shallow and distorted generalizations of Exglish 
character. 

Mr. Grattan is not the first person to remark (and probably is 
far from the last who will have to make the same observation), 
how peculiarly different Americans are when taken en masse 
from the same individuals viewed singly. The calculating 
caution, absence of enthusiasm, and undemonstrative demeanour 
which mark the solitary specimen, disappear under the pressure 
of numbers. Either from his natural or his habitual f enema 
of privacy, the instinct of gregariousness appears to be the only 
one which affords a sufficiently pleasurable warmth of excitement 
to thaw the Yankee into impulsiveness. Under the stimulant 
of a caucus or a public meeting, hesitation and timidity of manners 
and character alike give place to excessive boldness. The rule 
holds good equally with regard to the i ng on of social con- 
versation, and the undertaking of a commercial enterprise. Each 
is anxious to outbid his neighbour. Their most genuine happi- 
ness appears to consist, and their firmest security to be felt, in 
floating along with the stream, a little ahead of everybody else. 
But when (says Mr. Grattan) difficulties or doubts once arise, 
the individual distrust reappears as prominently, and works as 
powerfully as ever. The excitement of a unanimous belief in 
going ahead once over, nobody feels any more confidence in the 

udgment or stability of others than in his own. It is perhaps a 
Tounie on the overstrained tyranny of public opinion, which 
annihilates all self-reliance and deadens all generous impulses in 
the units of a democracy. Where the divine voice of popular 
sentiment is not only eevee when uplifted, but swifter to 
any cry of individual thought, it is in- 
evitable that all separate energy in thinking or feeling 
should fail altogether. we 

Mr. Grattan’s sketches of the public men of America who 
flourished during ‘his Consulship are so many detailed instan 
which forcibly illustrate and corroborate his general impression. 
it is di t entirely to explain away on i i 
having viewed themall witha jaundiced eye, Varieties of intellect, 
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temperament, and physical character are portrayed by him in 
clear and sharp touches, which show at once quickness of obser- 
vation and power of drawing. The same moral timidity and 
want of earnestness appear to underlie and leaven the principles 
of nearly all alike. tt is not to be denied that a somewhat 
similar reproach might justly be affixed to the portraits of many 
among our own leading politicians. But, even if the fault were 
as deep or as universal in English statesmen, it would not (as yet) 
involve a similar danger, or argue a similar national habit of 
abnegating individual responsibility. When once all the leaders 
of political parties in England owe their occupancy of that 
position simply to their suecess as men of the people, irrespec- 
tively of social standing, influence, or connexions, and such 
underrated guarantees for personal — it is possible that 
moral cowardice, now too frequent an accident, may become a 
necessary and typical ingredient in the composition of a first- 
rate English politician. 

Here is Mr. Grattan’s picture of a class under the name of an 
individual who “has gracefully filled several situations, was a 
respectable member of the national Legislature, a decorous 
— of his native State, and a conciliatory Minister to the 

ourt of St. James’s”—Edward Everett :— 

He was a fine preacher, a ful lecturer, a seductive orator on occasions 
where his audience felt with him. He was well adapted for floating on the 
tide of public sympathy, and going with the stream. But to breast a torrent, 
to frown at a storm, tocheck a mutiny, or by calm audacity to neutralize a foe, 
were acts beyond his conception and iis power. He was consequently a man 
unfitted for public life, particularly in America ; and had there been any chance 
of eminence for a mere scholar following the pursuit of letters, I am satisfied 
that Everett’s ambition would never have led him into politics. But he is only 
another instance of that subserviency to party which is the general disgrace 
of American statesmen, scarcely one of whom takes up for conscience’ sake 
a position opposed to the faction to which he has pledged himself; and to the 
absence of this courage in individuals is owing many of the evils that are 
charged upon the people, or the system that regulates their conduct. The 
American P pond are in my opinion pre-eminently alive to the influence of 
energy and daring in their public men. If those men had a corresponding 
eonfidence in themselves, or a true devotion to the cause of liberal principles, 
they would not hesitate to tell the people their faults, and put them in the 
way of right. But the fact is, that the men who seek public distinction} do so 
more from the love of place than the love of truth. Their ambition is for 
gain rather than for glory. Scarcely an individual of independent fortune 
enters the political ranks. Almost all public men are adventurers in America. 


Neither Webster nor Van Buren are treated by Mr. Grattan 
with any especial reticence. The following description of Van 
Buren’s personal qualities is rather a successful instance of 
earrying the Macaulay style of brilliantly-balanced contrast into 
the negative portraiture of a respectable nonentity :— 

He was sufficiently well-mannered, with an air of mingled self-esteem and 
self-control, not over-candid, nor yet showing too many under-bred indications 
of caution. He gave no direct evidence of constraint, yet had none of the 
frankness that captivates at first sight. He was at his ease without cordiality, 
and talked freely without being fluent. Too much a man of the world to 
off his guard for a moment, yet too little of one not to give the notion that 
he was standing, in a measure, on the defensive. He said many obliging 
things without seeming to feel them; and, without anything downrightly 
artificial in his bearing, he did not appear altogether natural. His urbanity 
seemed rather acquired than instinctive ; and his tone altogether the effect of 
calculation rather than impulse. 

In Webster’s case, it was not power or intellect that was 
wanting. As an orator, Mr. Grattan thinks he was rather over- 
rated; and compares him not advantageously with O’Connell in 
his political circumstances and character. A different modifi- 
cation of oratorical power is probably needed to wield at will the 
fierce democracy of an Irish or an American mob. It was the 
moral ballast in which Webster’s nature was defective. Mr. 
Grattan brings forward his conduct on the question of the North- 
Eastern boundary as the most prominent instance of a diplomatic 
meanness in the suppression of truth which was not unfrequent in 
his career. The share taken by Mr. Grattan in the negotiations 
which terminated in the Ashburton treaty may probably have 
strengthened his sense of injured public morality by the disgust of 
having been personally outfaced by the impudent assertion of the 
American claims. The contention by the agents for the United 
States that the line of the treaty of 1783 should be drawn along 
the range of highlands to the north o the St. John river, while 
they had in their secret possession indisputable evidence in Dr. 
Franklin’s original map that the framers of the treaty had drawn 
it along the hills to the south, was morally dishonest enough to 
have rankled long in the minds of the actual players of the diplo- 
matic game, who had thrown their eards on the table, and been 
defeated by their unblushing adversaries. Webster’s behaviour 
in the business was not worse than that of most of his 
countrymen, who approved the manner in which the Britishers 
had been done. It would be difficult to find an instance 
of a international ice in modern history. But the 
main object, for the attainment of which Sir Robert Peel had 
knowingly compromised part of a just claim, was in fact attained 
by the settlement of the question. We can_hardly sympathize 
with the hope of Mr. Grattan (happy as an Irishman in the re- 
motest prospect of getting up a row), that it may some day be 
re-opened by a civilized and powerful population on the north 
bank of the St. John river, claiming its rights in the opposite 
territory “ in defiance of the negative fraud recorded in these 


One of the few American politicians in whom Mr. Grattan did 
discover some honesty was Calhoun. It is perhaps impossible 
for a human being to commit himself thoroughly to the abstract 
doctrines of slavery without an honest conviction. A conversa- 


JSundia, and which made their 


tion which Mr. Grattan records as having taken place between 
himself and Calhoun on this subject is an exact counte’ of the 
speech in Congress so tersely reported in the Biglow Poems— 

Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he, 

Tiuman rights aint no more 

Right to come on this floor, 

No more than the man in the moon, sez he. 
Mr. Grattan had ventured upon the rash assertion that most 
of the negroes would prefer liberty to bondage, and asked, by 
way of instance, for Calhoun’s personal experience of this fact on 
the last occasion of his manumitting a slave :— 

“T!” exclaimed he, in rise, and with somewhat of indignation in his 

tone ; “J liberate a slave! God forbid that I should ever be guilty of such 
acrime. Ah, you little know my character if you believe me capable of doing 
so much wrong to a fellow-creature.” 
Calhoun was one of the few who, with Channing and Judge 
Story, protested in 1842 against the dishonesty of the American 
negotiators, in having kept back their knowledge of the 
authentic map on which was traced the line of the North- 
Eastern boundary, as fixed by the original treaty. 

Among Mr. Grattan’s personal reminiscences, the one great 
figure is Henry Clay. He holds him to have been the best 
embodiment of the national type. “ Physically brave, morally 
resolute, of mighty talent, and generous heart, he took the first 
place by right, and kept it by courage.” Yet, while in the 
zenith of his power and — as a statesman and an orator, 
and the idol of the great Whig party—which four years before 
had nominated as President Harrison, the insignificant “ farmer 
of the North bend” —he was beaten by the scarcely known Demo- 
cratic candidate, Polk. The history of successive Presidential 
elections is one of the strangest portions of the chronicles of the 
United States. 


LA PLATA, THE ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION, AND 
PARAGUAY.* 

M: CARLYLE, in his Essay on Dr. Francia, describes the 
great South American Continent, “ with its confused revo- 
lution and set of revolutions,” as “a great confused phenomenon, 
worthy of better knowledge than men yet have of it.” To most 
Europeans the countries watered by the Plata river and its tribu- 
taries are hardly better known rf were to the Romans of 
Horace’s time que loca fabulosus lambit Hydaspes. This igno- 
rance is not so much owing to deficiency of materials as to lack 
of curiosity. The work of Sir Woodbine Parish On Buenos 
Ayres and the Plate River, Mr. MacCann’s entertaining Zwo 
ousand Miles’ Ride through the Argentine Confederation, and 
the —e apt 4 the late C. B. Mansfield, posthumously published 
under the editorship of Mr. Kingsley, on Paraguay, Brazil, and 
the Plate—to mention only recent English books—contain much 
varied and valuable information. The same may be said, in even 
a higher degree, of the narrative before us, in which Captain 
Page relates the history of the American Exploring Expedition, 

under his command, during the three years from 1853 to 1856. 
The Plate River, which, however, is rather an estuary than a 
river, was first entered by a European ship in 1515, under the 
eommand of Don Juan Diaz de Solis, pilot of Castile. The name 
which it now bears was given it by Sebastian Cabot, who thought 
that he had found in it and its tributaries, the Parana and Para- 
gusy which he navigated to a considerable distance, a “ highway 

to Eldorado.” In this name, and in that of the “ Argentine 
Confederation, we find a record of the expectations which — 
the first Spanish settlers and guided the policy of the Council of 
the Indies until the revolt of the South American dependencies. 
The awri sacra fames, in its most literal sense, was their impel- 
ling motive. The doctrine of the “ balance of trade”—the notion 
that wealth consisted exclusively in the precious metals—that 
the interest of each country lay in importing from every other as 
much money and as few commodities, and exporting in return as 
little money and as many commodities, as possible—and conse- 
quently that the commercial gains of one nation were losses to 
all others—was the fundamental idea of the system pursued by 
the Spaniards towards their South American settlements. The 
rich resources of the country, in its soil and climate, were unde- 
veloped; commerce and industry were checked, and Ts 

annihilated by restrictions and monopolies of various kinds, an 
only revived with the springing up of a contraband trade 
with England and Portugal. e permanent settlement in the 
country of Spanish emigrants, which might have given rise to a 


colonial community, was hindered by the contemptuous exclusion — 


of the Creoles from public duties and social consideration. All 
eS of honour, is and authority were given to native 
paniards, who, r serving for the prescri term, and 
achieving the fortunes they set out to make, returned home. 
Lands were assigned on a scale which rivalled the Roman Jati- 
cultivation impossible in 
the dearth of labour which the policy of the mother country 
rendered inevitable. These circumstances explain wre | 
well why the richest soils of the South American continent sti 
remain unimproved, and its most attractive regions are simply 


adjacent Countries, during the Years 1853, ’54, 55, and ’56, under the 
Orders of the United States Government. By Thomas J. US.N,, 
Commander of the os With Map and numerous 

1859. 
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for herds of wild cattle. The estancia, or cattle 
arm of General Urquiza, the present President of the Argentine 
Confederation, which Captain Page visited, embraced “in one 
unbroken section of Entre Rios, several hundred square miles.” 
The alternation of anarchy and despotism which constitutes the 
history of most of the South American Republics since their 
independence, is, in like manner, the natural result of the political 
degradation of the Creoles, who, undisciplined to freedom and 
self-government, were suddenly called to the exercise of the one 
and the unrestricted enjoyment of the other. 

Notwithstanding this harsh and unjust treatment, the loyalty 
of the Spanish Americans of La Plata was conspicuously + ed 
in their successful resistance of the British expedition against 
Buenos Ayres, under Sir Home Popham and Generals Beresford 
and Whitelock, in 1806-7, and in their fidelity to the Bourbons 
after the assumption of the Spanish crown by Joseph Bonaparte. 
Their virtual independence dates from the year 1808. It was 
not till 1816, at the Congress of Tucuman, where deputies from 
all the Provinces met, that the formal declaration of independence 
was drawn up which united the thirteen Provinces of La Plata 
into the Argentine Republic. As early as the year 1810, Para- 
guay asserted her independence both of Spain and of the other 
States of La Plata, which was acknowledged in,the following 
year by Buenos Ayres, and which, under the presidency succes- 
sively of Francia and Lopez, she has enjoyed without domestic dis- 
turbance, or, until the dispute with the United States arising out 
of the affair of the Waterwitch, just now terminated, any serious 
foreign embroilment. The domestic history of the Argentine 
Republic is the history of the contentions of the Unitarian and 
Federalist parties, and of the several Provinces one with another, 
involving a chronic state of anarchy and civil war. The election, 
in 1835, of Rosas, who had formerly been governor of Buenos 
Ayres, and the leader of the Federal party, to the Presidency of 
the entire Confederation, with absolute power, restored, or rather 
first introduced, the order and tranquillity which his subsequent 
policy disturbed. 

The province of Buenos Ayres was provisionally entrusted 
with the administration of federal business, especially as re- 
garded the relations of the Republic with foreign powers. Its 

eographical position as the only sea-bordering province ren- 
Soest this arrangement natural in a time of social confusion. 
Mistress of the situation, she used it to her own advantage, and 
strove to convert her temporary ascendancy into permanent 
olitical supremacy. Commanding the channel of the Rio de la 
lata, and the mouths of the Parana and Uruguay Rivers, she 
aimed at, and secured, a monopoly of the trade of these rivers, 
which were closed to foreign flags. The measures of Rosas led 
to the blockade of the city of Buenos Ayres by the English 
and French in 1845, and the seizure of his fleet. The 
blockade was raised by the English in 1848, by the French in 
1849, nothing permanent having been effected. In 1852, an 
alliance was formed between the Republics of Paraguay and 
Uruguay, the Argentine provinces of Entre Rios and Corrientes, 
and the empire of Brazil, for the deposition of Rosas. He was 
defeated by General Urquiza, at the battle of Monte Caseros, 
on the 3rd of February, 1852, and fled to England. Urquiza 
was chosen Provisional Disether of the Argentine Confederation. 
On the 23rd of August, 1852, a decree was issued by him, “ de- 
claring the navigation of the rivers of the Confederation free to 
all flags, the decree to take effect the 1st of October of the 
same year.” The United States, with characteristic prompti- 
tude, were the first to take advantage of the new field opened 
out to commercial enterprise. An expedition to La Plata was 
fitted out, and placed under the command of Captain Page, in 
February, 1853, “charged to explore its rivers, and to report on 
the extent of their navigability and adaptation to commerce,” and 
also ‘“‘to penetrate into the interior of the countries of La 
Plata, to examine their agricultural resources, and to make .. . 
collections in natural history.” Misunderstandings with Lopez, 
the Dictator-President of Paraguay, interfered to some extent 
with the complete carrying out of these instructions. Captain 
Page’s survey, however, “ embraced a river and land exploration 
of a little more than gooo miles, in a country almost unknown, 
and established the navigability of waters of which the natives 
themselves were ignorant.” Ina vessel drawing nine feet of water, 
he ascended the Parana and Paraguay to Corumba, in Brazil, a 
distance along the course of the rivers of 2000 miles from Buenos 
Ayres, and was prevented by the prohibition of the Brazilian 
Government—afterwards withdrawn, but too late for him to 
avail himself of the concession—and not by natural obstacles, 
from penetrating to the head-waters of the Paraguay. The navi- 
bility of the Salado, one of the principal tributaries of the 
arana, flowing through the centre of the Argentine Confedera- 
tion, was established for 800 miles above its junction with the 
latter river. A land tour of 600 miles through the most 
populous districts of Paraguay, and of 3800 miles through the 
Argentine Territory, from Santa Fe to Salta,made him acquainted 
with the agricultural resources and general commercial capa- 
bilities of these countries. On this subject we quote Captain 
Page’s own words :— 

All the great rivers of La Plata flow from the finest mineral districts of 
the world; but this valley has yet richer mines in its varied and fertile soil, 
and in the wealth of the vegetable kingdom, which is marvellous. In ascend- 
ing continuously from the Capes of Plata to Martin Garcia, from the 

t isles of the Parana to the fruitful wilds of Brazil, in river and land 
dave digit alte, ve found every indigenous variety 


of tropical vegetation; passed forests of precious woods, interrupted only by 
extended plains carpeted with vigorous grasses, and capable of supporting an 
incalculable number of horned cattle. Again: I entered populous districts, 
and witnessed a demonstration of all the capabilities of the soil for agricul. 
tural wealth; but the inhabitants of these districts, not stimulated to exertion 
by exterior commerce, have heretofore pursued agriculture only as a means 
of supplying the demand for home consumption. When small fields of 
cotton, tobacco, and sugar are sufficient for the wants of a few families, there 
is no inducement to form great plantations; but having seen these articles 
grown to the perfection of maturity, with but little culture, and even spon- 
ta I can readily imagine that in a few years they would become 
staples. 

e brought home sections of a variety of woods, and of their indestructible 
qualities I had some opportunity of jndsing in my frequent visits to the 
abandoned missions of the Jesuits in Paraguay, where the finest wood-work 
—columns, statuary, and roofing—exposed to the action of the elements for 
more than two centuries, were as untouched by time as granite or iron. “A 
ship built of Paraguay wood,” says Azara, “will outlast four of European 
timber.” The economy of nature also is most wonderful and beautiful. In 
the edible fruits, foliage, barks, fibres, and juices of its ary forest trees, as 
well as in those of every species of minor vegetation, we find farinaceous food, 
a stimulant, or tea, more healthful than that afforded by the Chinese leaf, 
= medicines, raw materials for the finest tissues and the most useful 
abrics, dye-stuffs offering varied and unfading tinges, gums, resins. This 
bo nr of vegetable ite is united with a climate as delicious as it is 

ubrious. 


The renewal of the feud between Buenos Ayres and the 
Argentine Confederation, and the shifty and inconsistent policy 
of Lopez in Paraguay, who has occasionally shown a disposition 
to revert to the system of exclusion pursued by Francia, have 
stood in the way of the liberal designs of Urquiza. If these 
designs are persisted in, and successfully carried through, a field 
of cmindiied. resources and extent will be opened to emigration 
and commercial enterprise. The free navigation of the La Plata 
rivers would bring into communication with the Atlantic a 
region of not less than 800,000 square miles, hitherto absolutely 
secluded from intercourse with the rest of the world. The 
thriftless indolence of the Hispano-American peoples may be 
accounted for as the necessary result of their history — 
their dependence on Spain, and since the Revolution, and n 
not necessarily be attributed to any inherent defects of race and 
temperament. No adequate inducement to labour has been pre- 
sented to them. 

Captain Page’s narrative, though it would admit of curtailment 
and condensation with advantage, may be read with interest. 
It contains interesting sketches of the Presidents Urquiza and 
Lopez, and other South American notabilities, and throws some 
light on the social condition of the people of the Riverine 
States. The author fulfils Dr. Johnson’s condition, that the 
traveller who would bring knowledge home must take knowledge 
out with him. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 185, MAY 14, 1859:— 
The War. The Roman Catholics and Lord Derby. 
The Future of Sardinia. | The Liberal Party and its Leaders, 
The Organization of the Indian Army. 
Faithful Allies. | The Progress of our Defences. 
i Partant Pour la Syrie. 


Mr. Buckle and Sir John Coleridge. 
Alexander von Humboldt. Plump for Penates, 
The Acquittal of Mr. Sickles. Tall Talk. 
Royal Academy. = Royal Italian Opera. 


About’s Question Romaine. 
Colletta’s History of Naples. Domestic Annals of Scotland. 
Histoire de Madame de Maintenon. 
Ellen Raymond. =A Garland of Chronicles, 


Iv consequence of numerous applications from desirous of completing 
their Sets of the “Saturday Review,” all the early Numbers have been 
reprinted; and the Publisher is now able to deliver single copies of each 
number from the commencement, at 6d. each copy, unstamped. He is also 
prepared to supply entire volumes as under :— 


Vol. 7 cloth lettered, price 16s. ~ or half-bound, 19s. 0d. 
23s 


” I ” » 20s. ” . 6d. 
» 16s, Od. 19s. Od. 
» IV. » 16s. Od. 19s. Od. 
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16s. Od, 19s. Od. 


” 
Cases for Binding, price 2s. 
Also Reading Cases, to contain single copies, price 1s. 8d. and 1s. 6d. 


London: Published at 39, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
LAST WEEKS OF MR. CHARLES KEAN’S MANAGEMENT. 

On MONDAY, May 23rd, and during the week, will be presented Shakspeare’s 

Historical Play of HENRY THE FIFTH, Peas a at Seven o’clock, King 

Henry, Mr. C. Chorus, Mrs. C. Kran. 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS, ST. JAMES’S HALL, Piccadilly.— 
Crowded Houses and Continued Success.—The burlesque Shaker Dance and 
Jullien Every Evening.—The Christy’s Minstrels will repeat their Entertainment 
EVERY NIGHT at Eight; and a Day Performance EVERY SATURDAY AFTER- 
NOON at Three. 
Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 89, Old Bondstreety ‘and the Hall 
at Mr. ell’s Roy -street ; at Hi 
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\ PISS ARABELLA GODDARD begs to inform her Subscribers 
and the Public that she will 4 THREE PERFORMANCES of CLASSICAL 
CHAMBER MUSIC, at ST. JAMES’S HALL, as follows, viz, TWO SOIREES, 
Friday, May a7, Friday, June 3rd, and, by particular request, a MATINEE, on 
une 
ProGkaMME OF THE First SorrEE, Frrpay, May 277H, 1859. 

Part I.—Trio in B flat—Schubert (Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello). Sonata in 
F sharp major (Op. 78)—Beethoven (Pianoforte solus). French Airs, “ Bijoux Perdus,” 
Nos. 3 and 4 (Op. ey (The first time in England). 

Part L. —Sonata in E major (Op. 5)—Mendelssohn (The first time in Public). 
Quartet in E flat—Mozart (Piauoforte, Violin, and Violoncello). 

Execurants—Violin, Mons. Sarnton; Viola, Mr. Doxytz; Violoncello, Signor 
Pianoforte, Miss ARABELLA GODDARD. 

At the Second Soirée (Friday, June 3rd), and at the Matinée (Friday, June 17th), 
Herr will perform. 

Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d. each, or £1 1s. for the Three Concerts; Unreserved Seats (Area, 
or Balcony), 5s.; Gallery , 28, 6d. Tickets may be obtained of Miss Goddard, 47, Wel. 
beck-street ; of all the e. principal Musicsellers ; at the Ticket Office of the Hall, — 
Piccadilly ; ‘at Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co,’ 's, 48, Cheapside; and at Chappell an 
Co.’s, 50, New Bond-street. 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 
The FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 
5 PALL MALL. wast close to the National Gallery), from Nine till 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


ICTORIA CROSS GALLERY, EGYPTIAN HALL, 

Piccadilly. m from Ten till Six ; Evening, from Half-past Seven till Ten.— 
A Series of large HISTORICAL PAINTINGS, by L. W. DESANGES, authentically 
illustrating with Life-Size Portraits the Bravery and Stirrin Deeds of those who 
gained the Victoria Cross of Valour in the Russian and Indian 


H=®8 CARL WERNER proposes this year to open his 

EXHIBITION OF HIS PICTURES on the FIRST MONDAY I — 
instead of the corresponding day in this present month of May, in accordance with 
previous custom. 

Meanwhile, Herr Werner receives his PUPILS as usual, at his Atelier, 49, Pall Mall, 
for the Study and Practice of Painting in Water-Colours. 

49, Pall Mall, May 18, 1859. 


Oia: by Mr. T. MASON JONES.—WILLIS’S ROOMS. 
MONDAY EVENING next, May 23rd, at Half-past Eight—EDMUND BURKE, 
the er and. Orator, Reserved Seats, Numbered, 5s.; Unnum- 


2s. 

Mr. T. MASON JONES will also give an ORATION at EXETER HALL, on 

gr aaa May 26th, on MILTON, the Patriot, Statesman, Prose 
Tickets to be obtained at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


| eye ny LECTURES, especially addressed to Teachers, 
will be delivered in the Lecture "Theatre of the SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM, on the following SATURDAY AFTERNOONS, 28th May, 4th, 11th, 18th, 
25th June, and 2nd July, 1859, at Four o'clock. 
Lxcrorx I., 28th May.—“ Reading Aloud.” the Rev. W. H. Brooxrrstp, M.A., 
One of Her M jesty’s Inspectors of Schoo’ 
Lecrvuret IL, 4th June.—* What should Mechanical Workmen be Taught? And 
How?” By J. Scorr Russgxt, Esq., F.R. .E. 
Lecrurg IIL, Lith June.—“ How much Art Schock Children should be Taught.” 
By Dr. G. ’ KINKEL, 9d Professor of the History of Art and Civilization 
in the University of Bo 
IV., 18th in General Education.” By Joun 


25th June.—“ Study of the English Language.” By T. Watnovp, 
M.A, Civil ice Commission. 
Lecrurs VI., 2nd July.—“Adult Education among the Poor.” By the Rev. 
Roerrs, M.A., of Saint Thomas Charterhouse. 

The Lecture Theatre will hold 450 persons. 300 seats will be reserved exclusively for 
Schoolmasters, Schoolmistresses, Pupil Teachers, &c., who, upon registering their 
names, will obtain Tickets at 1s. each for the whole Course. Tickets for the remaining 
150 seats will be issued at 5s. each for the Course, or 1s. each Lecture, when there may 
be room in the Theatre. 

Tickets m: y At be _ at the Museum and Offices; and at Messrs. Chapman and 


Hall’s, 193, 
By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


GENTLEMAN, who has lived in Families of Rank, wishes an 
ENGAGEMENT as RESIDENT or VISITING TUTOR. A Liberal Salary 
required.—Address R. S., Messrs. Harcuanrn’s, 187, Piccadilly. 


ITERARY.—A GENTLEMAN, of considerable experience both 
as Editor and Contributor, is open to an ENGAGEMENT either with a DAILY, 
EEKLY, or PROVINCIAL JOURNAL, One where there would be a prospect ulti- 


» mately of Purchasing a Share of the Work preferred.—Address, by letter, to R. S. F., 


at Mr. Wuirtr’s Advertising Office, 33, Fleet-street. 


A CLERGYMAN and his WIFE, residing in the Northern 
part of Buckinghamshire, in a healthy neighbourhood, are desirous of taking 
of YOUNG INDIAN CHILDREN to bring up with their own. The house is 
airy and well-suited for the purpose. The Children will in all respects be members of 
the family, and under the special charge of the Lady. The care and attention offered 
will warrant liberal Terms, 
The undermentioned have kindly offered to reply to any inquiries :— 
Her Grace the Ducuxss of Arnott, 32, Albemarle-street, W.; 
Mrs. Henry Surron, 21, Half-Moon-street, W.; 
Mrs. Epwarp Bausron, Eton College ; 
The Rev. Dr. Gooprorp, Eton College ; 
Dr. Nareyg, 44, Charles-street, Berkeley-square, W.; and 


The oat aa A. Caursr, Eton College, from whom particulars can be 
obtain: 


ARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE ASSOCIATION. 
Chairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
On Sale at the Office, 41, Parliament-street. 


No. 1.—A SPEECH BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, in the House 
of Lords. Price 3d. per Dozen, 
No, 2.—A SPEECH BY LORD CAMPBELL, in the House of Lords, 


Price 9d. per Dozen. 
aaeeitiaae bores THE PRESENT ATTEMPT TO CHANGE THE LAW 


F MARRIAGE BE RESISTED? Price 3d. per Dozen, 
No, 4.—A scuIPTURe ARGUMENT AGAINST MARRIAGE WITH A WIFE'S 
R. By Rev. Dr. J. A. Hussey. Price 1s. per Dozen, 


Shortly will be published, 
No, 5.—AN LETTER TO THE LATE SIR ROBERT H. 
NGLIS, BART., M.P. Price 4d. per Dozen. 


No. an. OF THE PUBLIC PRESS, 
Other Tracts will follow. 


All Subscribers receive, Post Free, One-Half of the Amount of their Y 
peony yh mation in the form of the Works of _ Association, on 
cation to Secretary, Mr. W. M. Tzottorz, at the Office 


THE USUAL ALLOWANCE WILL BE MADE TO THE TRADE, 


w 

in entire Messrs, WILLI4Ms, and Co., 20, Birchin-lane 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec, 


AN OF DEPOSI T.—EstaBLisHeD D. 1844. 
3, MALL EAST, LONDON.— CAPITAL STOCK, £100, 

Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the Plan vr the Beak 
of Depot, a high of may be obtained with ample security. 


greement, 7 be withdrawn without notice. 


Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, PRINCES-STREET, EDINBURGH; 67, SACKVILLE-STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809. 


New Assurances during the past year ........:sssesseee £377,425 0 0 

Yielding in New Premiums 12,565 18 8 

Profit realized since the last septennial investigation ... 136,629 5 0 

Bonus declared of £1 5s, per cent, PER ANNUM on every policy opened 
prior to December 31st, 1858. 

Fire Premiums received in 1858 £31,345 16 6 


LONDON BOARD. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, 
JOHN I, GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


William Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cock! 
John Connell, Esq. | Peter Northall _— 
Charles J, Knowles, Esq., Q.C. 


Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster-place, Solicitor. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, fe. may be obtained at the Office, 4, NEW 
BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C. . 
"ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


Empowerep by Act or 3 Wo. IV. 


HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE pEoCrety, 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDO. 


EsTaBLISHED 1823, 


DIRECTORS. 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Alexander Bart. 
Hen Rear-Admiral Robert Gordon, 
The ft ‘ion. E. Pleydell Bouverie, M.P. | Charles Morris, Esq, 
Edward Charrington, Esq. George Titkkards, tn, 


Pascoe Charles Glyn, Esq. Augustus K 
AUDITORS. 
John Howell, *John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 
Henry Roberts, Richard Taylor, Esq. 


Prysto1an—William Emmanuel Page, M.D. Oxon, No. 12, Queen-street, Pair, 
Surezon—Benjamin F.R.CS., No. 49, Dover-street, 


No. "12, Essercatreet, Strand, 
Actuar Downes, Esq., F 
Macdonald, Esq. 
ADVANTAGES— 
Mutual Assurance, 


The Lowest rates of Premium on the Murvat Systxm. 
THE WHOLE OF THE Prorits divided every Fifth Year. 


During tive has paid in Claims, and in reduction 
ing its exis’ ce the an 
of Bonus Liability, nearly” } 2,000,000 


Bovenlennee Bonuses have * added to Policies to the extent of... 1,365,000 


The last Bonus, declared in 1859, which averaged £65 rzr Cent. 

on the Premiums paid, amounted to } 475,000 
Policies in force 7,318 
The Annual Income exceeds 260,000 


In pursuance of the INVARIABLE of this . in oy event of the Death 
of the Life Assured within - yy 7 Renewal Premium 
remaining unpaid, the Claim will be to the payment | 

es effected prior to 31st December, 1859, will participate in the Division 


such Premium, 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on lication to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


BONUS DIVISION. 
L O BE I WN URBAN CO KR 
CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1803, 
Capital Ont Mituton, All Paid-up and Invested, 
DIRECTORS, 
JOHN EDWARD "Dep Chairman, 
THOMAS M. COOMBS, Chairman, 
GEO. CARR GLYN, Esq., easurer, 
William Neave, Esq. 
Fowler Newsam, 
William Dent, Phillimore, lisa. 
J. W. Freshfiel . F.R.S. W. H. C. Plowden, Esq. 
Sir Walter Stirlin Bart. 
Robert Wm. Gaussen, Esq. on Tite, Esq aM 


Esq. 
les of the Prorrts accruing on 
NUS declared as at 31st December, 1858 


Bonus applied— 
Policy. | Insured. | Premium. in force. 


The following are 
under the 


25 21 1 
35 1000 28 1 
32 1 
50 1000 451 42 9 
(Policies of One to Five complete Years Participate in pr portion.) 
a above Profits are equivalent—if added to the Policy—to a 


Sum at 
ual to SHILLINGS PER CENT. PER Annum on the Sum 
J for each of the years of the Policy; or, if taken as an Immepiars 


Payment, it ods ae TIVE Years more than Owe Year's Premium. 
Bonus Peri Rates of Life Premiums, whether 


FIRE, LIFE, ANN » ENDOWMENT, and REVERSIONARY business 
transacted, WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary, 
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ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
Liverpool, May 4th, 1859, 


part of the Importation of this ‘S-ason’s Black Teas’’ has 
been—of a finer quality than for several years past ;—but, although the market 
value is higher, we have made such arrangements as will enable us to continue to 
supply Family Orders (until further notice) without any advance on former prices, 
viz.——Fine Congou, 3s, 8d.; First-class Congou, Rich Souchong Flavour, 4s.; and 
the Extra Fine, full Ripe Souchong, 48.44. At these prices will be found unusually 
good Teas——equal to those of the well-remembered Season of 1852, and more par- 
ticularly the Cargo imported per Ship “ Race Horse,” in that year. 

For the special convenience of Families, we have an Account open with “ The City 
Bank,” London,——“ Bank of Ireland,” Dublin,—* National Bank of Scotland,” 
Edinburgh and Glasgow,——and the “Gloucestershire Banking Company,” in 
Cheltenham, 

Tue extreme care with which “This Branch of our Trade,”—the supplying of 
Families—has been conducted, and which we commenced in 1840—has exercised a 
direct influence in the extension of our correspondence among parties of the highest 
standing, and the nicest perception of taste, throughout the United Kingdom.— 
Time—the most infallible test in all such cases—has served to show us, that it is our 
interest to afford Tax Greatest ApvanTaGE 1n Pricke——combined with Every 
PossinLe Sgcurit¥ a8 To Quatity. We have ever resolutely declined all offers of 
business at great gains, with corresponding risks of long credit. 

Tux utility of our system of business, viz.——payment in full on receipt and approval 
of Goods, is well exemplified in the increasing number of our Customers, 

Eyauisa Famriigs, and others residing Abroad, will recognise the advantages 
which we possess for the execution of Orders for Tea Unpzr Bond, Duty Free— 
both as regards size of Packages and Svrgriorn Quatity, at Pricks WHICH MUST 
TEND TO SECURE FuRTHER Transactions. 


STOCK IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


STOCK, 3lst MARCH, 1958 ,,......... hag . 74,564,000 Ibs, 
STOCK, 3lst MARCH, 68,000,000 Ibs, 
CARGOES OF TEA AFLOAT. 
APRIL, 1958, 19 17 SHIPS 10,579,200 Ibs, 
8tH APRIL, 1850, un 23 SHIPS 16,024,760 Ibs, 


Owing to the above small deficiency in the Stock of Tea in Great Britain, speculative 
demand has caused a temporary advance on Common Tea, 


Your obliged and faithful Servants, 
ROBT. ROBERTS & COMPY., 
Tea and Coffee Salesmen, 
LIVERPOOL. 
Other necessary remarks, and the present List of Prices, may be had on application. 


HAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING? KEEP UP 

YOUR CHANNEL FLEET, and BUY your TEAS of the EAST INDIA TEA 

COMPANY, wheré Sound Tea (Black, Green, or Mixed) can be bought in 6 1b. bags 
at 2s. per lb., and Coflve in the Berry at 10d. 


Warehouses, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate, 


T. EMILION CLARET, quite devoid of any tendency to 
acidity, 28s. per Dozen, EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE, Sparkling and Dry, 40s. per 


‘Dozen.—The CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’s-street. EstaBiisaep 1847. 


PORTO.—AN OLD BOLTLED PORT of high character, 
48s. per dozen, Cash. This genuine Wine will be much approved. 
Hewry Brert and Co., Importers, Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE in the finest condition, is now being 
1 delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER and CO. 
This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, is supplied 
in bottles, and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
54, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


TPYRADE PRICES.—HER MAJESTY’S MERCHANT, 
MARKWELL, Cellars and Offices, 35 to 40, and 45, Albemarle-street, and 
4, Stafford-street. Wine and Spirit Price Lists of all Shippers sent. Old Wines 
t. Sole Agent for Stoughton Bitters, Snappes, Orange Liqueur, and American 
Wines and Spirits. 


DENMAN 


NTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, 
-» finest im 8, 208, per dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage 
greatly appreciated by the public and a constantly increasing connexion, saving the 
great annoyance of returning them. 
A Pont oF Born ror 24 Stamps. 

Wry in Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s, per dozen. 
Tzxms,Casu, Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 

of London,” Price-lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London. 


“ THIS 18 SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN,”—Lancet, 


ATENT CORN FLOUR—BROWN AND POLSON’S.— 
The most wholesome part of Indian Corn, a light Diet for daily use, and 
especially suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids. Packets, 16 0z., 8d. 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced hy HER MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER Usep. Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &e, &e.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


AA APPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZORS Shave well for Twelve 
: Months without Grinding. 

MAPPIN’S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
- MAPPIN’S 3s. RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards) Shave well for Ten 
ears 


MAPPIN’S DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING BAGS.— 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the Queen, are the 
only Sheffield Makers who supplythe Consumer in Lo . Their London Show Rooms, 
‘67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of DRESSING CASES, and Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s TRAVELLING BAGS, 
in the World, each Article being manufactured under their own superintendence, 

MAPPIN’S Guinea DRESSING CASE, for Gentlemen. 

MAPPIN’S Two Guinea DRESSING CASE, in Solid Leather. 

LADIES’ TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS, from £2 12s, to £100 each, 

essrs, invite Inspection of their extensive Stock, which plete with 
‘every Variety of Style and Price, — 
MAPPLN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London, 
Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery Works 


or Hire. Every variety, New and Second-hand, warranted.— 


“ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO,— 
ALEXANDRE’S PATENT, every variety, New and Second-hand, warranted, 
List on application.—201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, apposite 

Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and Plates 
for Marking Linen, Books, &c.—Luastrp’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 


( RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Grou’ 
Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, Ala 
baster, bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tewnanrt, 149, Strand, London, 


RATIS, AND POST FREE TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. A NEW CATALOGUE, corrected to May 10th, con- 
taining 10,000 Volumes of New and Popular Books, with the Published Price affixed to 
each ; from which a Discount of Twopence in the Shilling is allowed. 8. and T, 
GILBERT, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, London, E.C. 
the address. N.B. All warranted perfect in every respect, and precisely the same as 
the full price were paid, 


\ HITEFRIARS GLASS-WORKS, LONDON, E.C., 
Between Bridge-street and the Temple, 
JAMES POWELL and SONS, Manufacturers. 
The Works comprise the following departments :— 
TABLE GLASS, Decanters and other glass ware, wholesale and retail; 
the staple of the Manufactory above 160 years. 
CHEMICAL GLASS, English and Foreign Porcelain, 
ARTIST’S GLASS. The old colours revived. 
WINDOW GLASS of all sorts, 
CHURCH WINDOW DEPARTMENT. 
POWELL’S QUARRIES and GEOMETRICAL PATTERNS, 
RICH PAINTED WORK and other glazing. 
CHURCH ORNAMENT and GLASS MOSAICS, 
Specimens and works in hand on view, 
ATTENDANCE BY APPOINTMENT TO TAKE INSTRUCTIONS. 


ENTLEMEN’S HIGHLAND CAPES and OVERCOATS 
suited for all Seasons and Climates, 
Made of WATERPROOF SCOTCH TWEEDS in great choice, 


SCOTT AIDIE, 115, REGENT STREET, 
CORNER OF VIGO STREBT, LONDON. 


HE ADVANTAGE AFFORDED TO THE PUBLIC IN 
THE ESTABLISHMENT of W. CLARK, 132, REGENT STREET, W 

Merchant Tailor, mainly arises from combining the excellencies of the best West-end 
Private Tailoring trades, in which the Principal was long engaged, with the economy 
of those houses whose business is transacted alone for —- vaymeste, and in one of 
which, likewise, he was formerly employed. While, also, the Establishment may be 
chosen as one extensive enough to ensure the best talent in cutting, the arrangements 
are such as not to preclude the constant personal attention of Proprietor to the 
completion of every order. Z 

. CLARK disclaims all pretension to exclusive empirical distinction, relying solely 
upon the above plain facts to secure the support of Gentlemen desiring excellence of 
fit and materials at a moderate price; and, in giving the name of Permistio Paletét to 
aleading garment of very general adoption, merely desires that Gentlemen may be 
assisted in ordering the article again to distinguish the garment required. 

The Permistio Cloth Paletét Morning or Frock Coat, in a variety of new Colourings 
for the present season, at 42s.; Cotswold Angola Suits from 60s.; Guinea Dress or 
Morning Trousers and Half-Guinea Vests; the Guinea Waterproof Wrappers; Clerical 
Suits, in Black or Oxford Mixed Cloths, at 843,; Ladies’ Riding Habits from 60s, ; 
Juvenile Clothing equally moderate in price. A Assortment of Wrappers and 
every description of Dress ready for immediate use at W. CLARK’S, Naval and Military 
Tailor and Outfitter, 132, REGENT STREET, W., corner of Leicester-street. 


O CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 


1s. per 100. Card-plate elegantly, engraved, and 100 Cards printed for 4s, 6d. 
WEDDING CARDS, E led I tamped in Silver; “At Homes,” and 
Breakfast Invitations, in the latest fashion. Observe—at HENRY RODRIGUES’ 


well-known establishment, 42, Piccadilly, two doors from Sackville-street, 


ANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL and SON’S Show-rooms contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, 
suitable both for Home Use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bedsteads, with 
Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned; plain Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every 
description of Wood Bedstead that is manufactured, in rae Birch, Walnut 
Tree Woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding Furniture com- 
plete, as well as every description of Bed-room Furniture. 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different Articles of 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, 
and Bed-room Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, GENERAL DEBILITY, RHEUMATIS 
INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL THE DISORDERS OF CHILDREN 
ARISING FROM DEFECTIVE NUTRITION, 
Is the most efficacious, the most palatable, and, from its rapid curative effects, unques- 
tionably the most economical of all kinds. Its immeasurable therapeutic superiority 
over every other variety is attested by innumerable spontaneous testimonials from 
Physicians and Surgeons of European reputation. 


Orrxrow or M. LAWRANCE, Esgq., M.D. 
sician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, Ophthalmic Surgeon 
a to the Great Northern Hopital, Se, Fe, 

“T have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil, and so impressed am I with its 
superiority that I invariably prescribe it in preference to any other, feeling assured 
that 1 am recommen a genuine article, and not a manufactured compound, in 
which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed,” 


Sold onty in Imprrtat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, 
and labelled with Dr. pz Jone@n’s signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE 18 GENUINE, 
IN THE CouNTRY by respectable Chemists, 

IN LONDON BY HIS SOLE AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, W.C. 

CAUTION.—Intrusive recommendations of other kinds of Cod Liver Oil should be 
strenuously resisted, as they proceed interested motives, and will infallibly 
result in disappointment, 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, &., CURED. 

R. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 
East Indies, a certain CURE for CONSUMPTION, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Colds, and General Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, 
a daughter, was given up to die. His child was cured, and is now alive and well, 
Desirous of ben ting fellow-creatures, he will send post free, to those who wish 
it, the recipe, containing fall directions for and successfully using this remedy, 

on their re: him six stamps,—Address, O, P, Brows, 14, Cecil-strect, Strand, 
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13, Great Martzoroven Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 
HE JEWS IN THE EAST. By the Rev. P. Braton, M.A., 
Chaplain to the Forces. From the German of Dr, Franxr. 2 Vols., 21s. 
“Those persons who are curious in matters connected with Jerusalem and its 
inhabitants are strongly recommended to read this work, which contains more infor- 
mation than is to be found in a dozen of the usual books of travel.”— Times, 


EMOIRS OF THE COURT OF GEORGE IV., 
from Original Family Documents. By the Duxe of Bucxinenam, 
2 Vols., with Portraits. 


IX YEARS IN RUSSIA. By Aw Eneoutsn Lapy. 
2 Vols,, 21s. 


IXTEEN YEARS OF AN ARTIST'S LIFE IN MOROCCO, 
AND THE CANARY ISLANDS, By Mrs, Exizanetn Murray. 
2 Vols, Coloured Illustrations, (Just ready. 


By Jutra Kavawacn. Price 6s., ele ntly 
bound and illustrated. Forming the New Volume of “ Hurst and Blackett’s 
Standard Library of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works.” 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
yg tot DOGVANE. By Francis Francis. 3 Vols., with 
Illustrations by Leech, 


“A capital sporting novel. It is eminently readable, and “> fair to become one of 
the most popular novels of its highly popular class.”—Chronicle. 


OODLEIGH. By the Author of ‘ Wildflower,” 
“One and Twenty,” &. 3 Vols. 
“This book has sterling merit. It is likely to extend an already high repu- 
tation.” —Press, 


GOOD TIME COMING. By the Author of “ Mathew 
Paxton.” 3 Vols, 


TRIAM COPLEY. J.C, Jearrreson, Author of Novels 
and Novelists,” &c, (Just ready. 


MOTHER’S TRIAL. By the Author of ‘‘ The Discipline of 
Life,” &, 1 Vol., with Illustrations by Birket Foster, 7s. 6d, boun ct aes 


Lately published, price 1s. 


ROSELYTISM IN INDIA: THE QUESTIONS AT ISSUE 
EXAMINED, In a Letter to Sir George Clerk, K.C.B., &c. With an Appendix, 
containing an Account of the Recent Tinnevelly Slaughter. By Gzrorer Norton, 
Esq,, late Advocate-General of Madras. 
Brorusrs, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


Lately published, price 6d. 
NEW FINANCIAL SCHEME FOR INDIA, by the 


Redemption of the Land Tax and Sales of Government Lands in Fee, Ina 
tter to the Right Hon. the President of the Board of Control. By Gzorcz Norton, 
Esq., late Advocate-General of Madras, 
Ricnarpson Broruers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


This day is published, Post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
UTLINES OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: Ten Sermons. 


By Brarp, B.A. 
London: E. T, Watrrrerp, 178, Strand. 


NEW POPULAR WORK BY DR. EADIE, 
Now ready, Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


AUL THE PREACHER; or, a Popular and Practical 
Exposition of His Discourses and. Speeches, as recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, By Joun Eaprr, D.D,, LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature to the 
United Presbyterian Church. 
London and Glasgow: Ricwarp Grrrrrw and Co, 


NEW VOLUME OF “THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN.” 
Now ready, with Engravings, 3s. 6d. 


HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED. Second Series. By Jonn Tims, F.S.A 

“Contents: Old English Manners, Ceremonies, and Customs—Meals and House- 

wifery—Herbs and Fruit—Punch and Judy, Old Plays, Pageants, and Music—Laws, 

Legal Customs, Privileges, and Dignities—Money, Weights, and Measures—Home 

Proverbs, Sayings, and Phrases—Phenomena of Life and Death—Funeral Ceremonies— 

A Chapter of Weather-Wisdom—Pictures, and the Care of Them—Domestic Science, &c, 
Kent and Co, (late Bogus), Fleet-street ; of whom may be had the First Series of 

“Things Not Generally Known, * Twenty-third Thousand, 3s. 6d. 


Just published, 


YLD’S MILITARY MAP OF THE THEATRE OF WAR; 

with the dates and sites of the Battles of the Campaigns in Europe 
from 1723 to the present time; with the Roads, Railways, Rivers, Fortified Towns, 
Passes, and Military Positions; ‘and embracing all the States of Sardinia, Northern 
Italy, and the Empire of Austria to Vienna, One Sheet. In sheet, 5s.; in case, 8s, 6d. ; 
on rollers, 10s. 6d. 

James Wrp, Geographer to the Queen, Charing-cross East, 457, Strand (next 
door to the Post-office) ; and 2, Royal Exchange, 


YLD’S MAP OF THE THEATRE OF WAR IN ITALY; 
comprising Sardinia, Lombardy, Tuscany, and States of the Church, with the 
Post Roads, Railroads and Stations; on a Seale of Sixteen Miles to an Inch, One Sheet. 
In Sheet, 5s.; in Case, 8s, 6d.; on Rollers, 10s, 6d. 
James Wytp, Geographer to the Queen, Charing-cross East, 457, Strand (next 
door to the Post-o fice) ; and 2, Royal Exchange. 


ILITARY QUARTERM ASTER-GENERALS’ MAP of the 
Country between Turin and Milan, and the Lago Maggiore to Alessandria, on 
a large Scale. In One Sheet, 3s.; in Case, 5s.; on Rollers, Varnished, 7s.6d. 
James Wytp, Geographer to the Queen, Charing. -cross East, 457, Strand (next 
_ door to the Post-office); and 2, Royal Exchange. 


YLD’S MAP OF THE THEATRE OF WAR IN ITALY; 
comprising Northern Italy, Sardinia, Lombardy and Venice, Switzerland and 
Duchies, with Post Roads and Stations, One Sheet, In. Sheet, 1s,; in Case, 2s. 6d,; on 
Rollers, 4s, 6d. 
James Wrxp, Geographer to the Queen, Oharing-cross East, 457, Strand (next 
door to the Post-office); and 2 Royal Exe hange. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—The rate of increase 
at this Library exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER 
ANNUM, consisting chiefly of works of permanent interest and value, 

Stnets Susscrretion, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any date, 
CHEAP BOOKS.—A List of withdrawn from Mupre’s and offered 
greatly Reduced Prices for Cash, is now ready, and may be obtained on application, 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; and Cross-street, Manchester, 


ENTLEY’S QUARTERLY REVIEW — 
ApvVERTISEMENTS and Brits for the New NumBes received until June 10th. 
New Burlington-street, May 21st. 
OUSEHOLD WORDS. Conducted by Cuartes Dickens. 
E.On the 25th inst. will be published, price 9d., Part 110 of “ Household Words.” 
Also, at the same time, price 5s. 6d., the N ineteenth Volume of the same Work, 
Office, 16, Wellington- street North, Strand. 


Second Edition, 
HE ROYAL ACADEMY REVIEW, 1859, 
by the Councit or Four, is now on the Origin and 
Constitution of the Academy—the Hanging of ag whe ee al, Critical, 
and Descriptive Notices of upwards of Two iuondred a Fifty Works of Art—being a 
Guide to the Exhibition. Price 1s, 
Kent and Co., Fleet-street ; and ail Rooksellers. 


MO ALL INTERESTED IN THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE.— 
The Foreign Special Correspondence of the PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS contains 
every Week, in addition to the latest Photographic intelligence, a complete account 
of ALL THE IMPORTANT FOREIGN DISCOVERIES IN EVERY BRANCH OF SCIENCE. 
The Special Correspondent of this popular Journal being one of the most eminent 
scientific men in France, is enabled to give abstracts of every discovery of importance, 
even before its appearance in the special scientific organs; and thus the readers of 
the “ Photographic News” are not only enabled to ‘ollow closely, but are actually 
placed on a level with the progress of scientific researc 
London: Cassgut, Perrer, and Gatety, La Belle Sauvage-yard, E.C, 
Just ready, 
HE VICISSITUDES OF ITALY, SINCE THE CONGRESS 
OF VIENNA, By A. L. V. Grerron, With Portraits of Cavour and D’Azeglio, 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
London: Warnss, and Rovrienes, Farringdon-street. 
RIFLE CLUBS AND VOLUNTEER CORPS, 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, price 2s, 6d. 
HE RIFLE, AND HOW TO USE IT. By Hans Busx, 
Lieutenant, Victoria Rifles. 
London: Warnzs, and Rovrirpar, Farringdon-street. 
On Saturday, 
IFLE VOLUNTEERS; how to Organize and Drill Them. 
With all the New Official Regulations. By Hans Busx, Lieutenant, Victoria 


Price 1s, 
London; Warwes, and Farringdon-street, 
On Saturday, 
HE NAVIES OF THE WORLD; their Present State of 
Compared. Containing Important Matters hitherto Unpublished. 
Wich Illustrations. By Haws Busx, Author of “The Rifle, and How to 
se I 


London; RovrtepGr, Warnss, and Rovrispesr, Farringdon-street. 


IEUTENANT BUSK’S RIFLE-TARGET REGISTER. 


"Wy the atop tion of the “ Target Register,” an accurate record is kept of every shot 
during each day’s practice, 
London: Warnes, and Farringdon-street. 


“ARTIN F. TUPPER ON RIFLE CLUBS. Price 6d. 


London: Rovtieper, Warnes, and Farringdon-street. 


‘Q,HE MAN OF FORTUNE: a Story of the Present Day; 
By Avpany Jun., Esq. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
London: Rovttrper, Waryes, and Rovrtepes, Farringdon-street, 


THE WAR IN ITALY. 
In Feap. 8vo, with Vignette Title, price 3s. 6d. 


ISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS; or, f the Origin, 
Progress, and Fall of Freedom in Italy, from a.p. 476, to the Year 1905. By 
J.C, L, Dg 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


MR. DENDY’S NEW ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF THE 
HEBRIDES OB WESTERN ISLES. 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, with a Coloured Map, and 24 Vigertios wed 
Wood ‘ood, from Sketches made on the Spot by the Author, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
HE WILD HEBRIDES. By Watrer Cooper Denpy, 
Author of The Beautiful Islets of Britaine, “The Islets of the Channel” 
(price 4s. 6d.), &e. 
“We are delighted to join Mr. Dendy in his trip.” —Atheneun, 
London: Loyamay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. ’ 


Lately published, in 2 Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s. 


HE AUSTRIAN COURT, ARISTOCRACY AND 
DIPLOMACY, “By Dr, Vanes. Translated from the German by 
MMLER. 

“Dr. Vehse’s book we sincerely reeom- | where so much information on the subject, 
mend to all those who desire to acquaint in a readable and instructive form, may be 
themselves with the past history and ay met with in our language.”—Literary 
sent condition of the Austrian empire. Gazette, 
would be impossible to name any ‘ork 

London: Loremay, and Co,, Paternoster-row, 
* Just published, in 8vo, price 12s, cloth, 
AX ESSAY ON CLASSIFICATION. 
By Lovis Agassiz, 

“ In our opinion it would be difficult to | , . . . Those who are Speedy tsested 
overrate the service which Mr. Agassiz = elegee studies will find in the name 
has rendered to zoology in defining for | of Mr. iz a recommendation far 
the first time the limits of each division | stronger “ an any which our opinion can 
of the system of classification; for it is | offer; but we hope we have said eno’ 
the first step towards raising Classifica to direct the attention of the general 
tion to its true position, and towards | reader also to this very remarkable essay. 
ascertaining the systematic P| It will fully sustain the 
which exists among all organized beings. | tation of its author.”—Literary 5 

London: Loneman and Co.; and Trii3yxr and Co, 


MURRAY'S HISTORIC CLASS-BOOKS, 
Now ready, with ame illustrative Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, each, 
lack cloth, red edges, 


HE STUDENT'S HUME: a History of England, from the 
Earliest Times continued to the Year 1858, 
2. THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF GREECE, from the 
Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest, 
3. THE STUDENT'S OF ROME, from the Earliest 
Times to the Establishment of the Em: 
4. THE STUDENT’S GIBBON. The History of the “ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 
Px. Murray's excellent series of historical works in one volume.” — English 
The. Hume, Surrn’s Grerce, | the 
Greson—of themselves form an excellent historical library, hole procurable for 
30s.”— Gardener's Chronicle, 
o,° bound 
other in Buack with Rup Epaxs, to divtingwish 


Joun Albemarle-strect, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


IMMEDIATELY. 
MILITARY OPINIONS. 


I. OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
Il. THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA AND THE BALTIC. 
Til. MILITARY MAXIMS AND OPINIONS. 


By Major-General Sir Jonn Fox Burcoyyg, Bart., K.C.B. 


THE STORY of CAWNPORE. By Captain 


Mowsray Txomson, one of the only two Survivors. Post 8vo, with 
Three Illustrations, [On May 26th. 


SEVEN YEARS’ TRAVEL IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA, NORTHERN MEXICO, AND THE FAR WEST 
OF THE UNITED STATES. By Junius Frogsex. 8vo, with 
numerous beautiful Illustrations. [On May 27th. 


A NEW EDITION OF JAMES’ NAVAL 
HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. To be completed in Six 
Monthly Five Shilling Volumes, with a Portrait to each. 

[ Vol. II. on May 26th. 


THE LATTER DAYS OF JERUSALEM 
AND ROME, AS REVEALED IN SCRIPTURE. By Dosrick 
McAustanp, LL.D., Author of “ Sermons in Stones.” 8vo. 

[On May 26th. 


A NEW EDITION OF “RITA.” Small 


8yvo, 2s, 6d. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 
THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. By 


Mrs. Exuis, Author of “The Women of England,” “Friends at 
their own Firesides.” 8vo, with a Portrait of the Mother of 
Napoleon, aud of Henry IV. of France, 10s. 6d. 


VILLAGE BELLES. By the Author of 
“Mary Powell,” “ The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” Small 8vo, 5s. 
“ This is a charming story, ee There is a simplicity, 
ity, and truth running through this 's stories that render them 
inexpressibly pleasing to us.”—Morning Star. 


THE BROAD ARROW: being Passages from 


the History of a Lifer. By Orine Kees. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 
With Six Illustrations by Hervieu. 

“ An equally attractive and more authentic story than Charles Reade’s 
* Never too Late to Mend.’”— Atheneum. 

“There is something really grand in the main idea of this story, that 
of a pure soul passing through such trials untarnished, and bearing 
back the tale to the outer world for the redemption of the fallen.”— 
Spectator 


A TOUR in DALMATIA, ALBANIA, and 
MONTENEGRO. With a Historical Sketch of the Rise and Fall 
of the Republic of Ragusa. By W. F. Winertetp, M.A. Oxon, 
M.D. of Pisa. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 


3 Vols. Post 8vo. 
“ This work is—and we speak it with due deliberati dingly 
similar to some of Sir Walter Scott’s best efforts.” —Morning Chronicle. 
“ This work resembles to a great degree some of the best efforts of 
Sir Walter Scott.”—Daily Telegraph. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY 10 HER MAJESTY, 


NEW WORKS. 


I. 
PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS: a Series of 
Excursions by Members of the — Club. Edited by J. Batt, 
M.R.LA., President of the Alpine Club. ith coloured Illustrations, 
and Engravings on Wood. Square Crown 8vo, 21s. [On Thursday neat, 


II. 
LADY’S TOUR ROUND MONTE ROSA; 
hy. to of the Italian Valleys. coloured 
Wood. Post 8vo. 


Ill. 


THE PYRENEES, WEST AND EAST. By C. 
R. WeEtD, Barrister. With Eight coloured Illustrations (in Chromo- 
xylography), from Sketches by the Author. Post 8vo. [On Thursday next. 


Iv. 
FriRst IMPRESSIONS OF THE NEW WORLD 
ON TWO TRAVELLERS FROM THE OLD, IN THE AUTUMN 


OF 1858. With a Map by Arrowsmith. Post 8vo. [In a few days. 


v. 
| ETTERS OF SIR AUGUSTUS FRAZER, 
written from Head-quarters during the Peninsular and Waterloo Cam- 
Edited by Major-General R.A. Portrait, Maps, Plan, 


vi. 
SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS, including his 
Contributions to the “ Edinburgh Review.” People’s Edition. Com- 
plete in 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, price 8s. cloth. (Early in June, 


VI 


I. 
RECOLLECTIONS, by SAMUEL ROGERS, of 
Personal and Conversational Intercourse with Fox, Grattan, Porson, 
Horne Tooke, Talleyrand, Erskine, Sir W. Scott, Lord Grenville, and the 
Duke of Wellington. Edited by Mr. Rogers’s Nephew, W. SHARPE. 
Feap. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


HE PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY; 

2. AN ESSAY on the TEMPERAMENTS; and 3, THOUGHTS on 
ARCHITECTURE. By M. A. Scurmmenpennincx. Edited by her 
Relation, C.C. Hankin. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


Ix. 
ECTURES AND ESSAYS ON UNIVERSITY 
By Jonny Henry Newman, D.D., of the Oratory. 


x. 
HE ORDER OF NATURE CONSIDERED 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE CLAIMS OF REVELATION. A 
Third Series of Essays on the Unity of Worlds and of Nature. By the Rev. 
Bapen Powett, M.A. Crown 8vo. [In a few days. 


xI. 
ISTORY OF THE EARLY CHURCH, from 
By Author of" of the to of Nicwa, a.D. 325. 


xItI. 


IFE OF DR. JABEZ BUNTING; with Notices 

of Contemporary Persons and Events. By his Son, T. P. Bunrine. 

Vol. I., with Two Portraits and a Vignette. Square Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d.; 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


XIII. 


THE ROMANCE of the RANKS; or, Anecdotes, 
Episodes, and Social Incidents of Military Life. By T. W. J. Conno.ty, 
Quartermaster R.E, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 


xIv. 
MAUN DER’S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE 
and LIBRARY of REFERENCE. New Edition, entirely re-con- 
structed and reprinted under the revision of B. B. Woopwarp, B.A.; 
assisted by J. Mornis, Solicitor, and W. Hucuss, F.R.G.S. Feap. 8vo, 10s. 


xv. 
OORE’S POETICAL WORKS. An entirely New 
Edition for the People, in course of publication in Ten Parts monthly, 
price 1s. each. Part III., comprising the “ Loves of the Angels,” and “Odes 
of Anacreon,” for 1s. (On the 31st inst. 


xvi. 
EOPLE’S EDITION of MOORE’S NATIONAL 
ATRS and other SONGS. With Pianoforte Accompaniments, Edited 
C. W. Grover, Author of “Jeannette and Jeannot,” &. In Ten 
ly Numbers. Small 4to, price 1s. each. 
[No. L,, price is., on the 31st inst. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO., Paternoster-row. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 


On in! 31st will be published, No. I., price One Shilling, uniform with the 
Original Editions of “ Pickwick,” “David Copperfield,” &, 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Cuartes Dickens. 
With Two Tlustrations by ““Phis.” ‘To be completed in Hight Monthly 


MEMOIRS of ROBERT-HOUDIN, AMBASSADOR, 
AUTHOR, AND CONJUROR. Written’ by Himsetr. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. [Next week. 


DAVENPORT DUNN: A MAN OF OUR DAY. 
By Cuares Lever, Author of “Harry Lorrequer,” &. In One 8vo 
olume, price 23s. With 44 Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 


TO CHINA AND BACK: being a Diary kept Out 
and Home. By Arsert Smitu. Demy 8vo, 1s. [On Monday. 


ROBERT MORNAY: a Novel. By Max Ferrer. 
Post 8vo, 9s. 

“There is throughout the work a mixture of sound sense with rich fancy, of philo- 
sophic views with poetic feeling, which contributes with cqual effect to the instruction 
and the — book has altogether such 
both of styie and purpose, that we discharge a gratifying duty in recommending it 
the attention of our readers.”—Morning Post, . 


OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, AND THE 
MONEY WE MADE BY IT. Post 8vo, price 4s. 

“This is a genuine little book, full of the most serious talk about new milk, fresh 
butter, and poultry, by a lady who left London for a country house, in which she was 
to study health and a reasonable economy, with six children to manage, and a sister 
for companion and helper. We are shown how the two ladies establis ed themselves 

The lady’s of writing has in it a healthy tone that 
Se commend to us the country life by which she has been infl It 
the charm of a pure style; and while the language is refined by cultivation, it is 4 
welcome as true, wholesome speech, open and fresh.” —Ezaminer. 

“We may bestow well-deserved praise on the literary execution of the book.”— Press. 

“This is one of those unpretentious and useful books which are valued the more 
pe in fect wag of their scarcit . We know of no manual on rural affairs 

to this ‘Farm of ‘our Acres,’ which will be found a capital hand- 
‘the uni uninitiated.”—Sunday Times. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE BERTRAMS: a Novel. By ANTHONY 
Trotiopre, Author of “ Doctor Thorne,” “ Barchester Towers,” &. 


“We recommend ‘The Bertrams’ to our readers; they will appreciate our delicacy 
in not forestalling their interest by giving them any hint of the story that awaits 
them, and which—they may accept our word for it—they will find deeply interesting.” 
—Atheneum, 

“Considering the at which he produces his ad p~ Troll is a 
remarkable ter. | ol if he wrote slowly, they would gly good bet 
that they come so fast certainly heightens our admiration . 

improvement on its predecessors. We confess that we itke this new tale better 
any that Mr. Trollope has written.”—Saturday Review, 


A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. 


ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA. ISABELLA ANDREINI. 
CATERINA SFORZA. BIANCA CAPPELLO, 
VITTORIA COLONNA. OLYMPIA PAMFILI. 
TULLIA D’ARAGONA. ELISABETTA SIRANI. 
OLYMPIA MORATA. LA CORILLA. 
By THomas ADOLPHUS Trot.opg. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with Portraits, price 22s. 
“Tt was a peppy thought on the part of Mr. Trollope to select some of the most 
remarkable e 


women of Italy, and to publish their biographies in a readable and 
convenient form, His book is very clever, instructive, and amusing.”—, 


Review. 
“Very clever book..... We have read it through with intense interest, and 
willingly accord it our heartiest approbation. One great and distinctive merit in these 
Biographies i is the truly philosophic method on which they have been constructed . 
ae any — s book must rank as a most valuable contribution to history, while it 
has the merit of being at the same time as readable as a romance.” '—Press, 


GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT: with some London 
Scenes they Shine upon. By Aveustus Saxa, Author of 
«A Journey due North,” &¢. Post 8vo, price 6s. 


AURORA LEIGH: a Poem. By ELizaperu 
Barrett Browning. With Portrait. Fourth and Che 

NORTH AND SOUTH. By the Author of “Mary 
Barton,” “ Ruth,” &. Third and Cheaper Edition. [In a few days. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 4 THomas CARLYLE. 
Third Edition, Vols. I. and IL, in Demy 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, 
price 40s. 


THE WANDERER. 
Feap. 8vo, 9s. 6d. Second Edition. 


COUNTRY LIFE IN PIEDMONT. By 
A. Gattenea. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


DOCTOR THORNE: a Novel. By ANTHONY 
Trottorr. In a handsome Post 8vo Volume, price 5s. Third and 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


By OweEN MEREDITH. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR BALFOUR. 
Just published, in Crown Svo, with 264 Wood Engravings, price 66, 6d. 


BOTANY AND RELIGION; 


OB, ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WORKS OF GOD IN THE STRUCTURE, FUNCTIONS, 
ABRANGEMENTS, AND DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS, 


By J. H. BALFOUR, A.M., M.D. 
Professor of Medicine and Botany in the University of Edinburgh. 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C, BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO, 
65, Cornutt, May 2lsr, 1859, 


MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. 
Will publish on the 30th inst. :— 


1. 
DR. MACKAY’S LIFE AND LIBERTY IN AMERICA. 
2 Vols, Post 8vo, with Ten Tinted Illustrations, 


2. 
THE FOOL OF QUALITY. New and Revised Edition. 
With Preface by the Rev. Coartes Kinastry. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with Portrait 
of the Author, 
NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “RITA.” 
CONFIDENCES. One Volume. 


THE TWO PATHS; ine aan on Art, and its 
Application to Decoration and ” Manufacture, Mr. Rusxty, Crown 8vo, with 
Two Steel Engravings, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


MR. RUSKIN’S NOTES on ‘the PRINCIPAL PICTURES 
in the ROYAL ACADEMY and OTHER EXHIBITIONS for 1859, In 8vo, 
Fourth Thousand, price One anger 


ENGLAND AND HER “SOLDIERS. 
Crown 8vo, wi 9s, cloth, 


By Hargrer 


LIFE IN TUSCANY. By. CRawrForp. 


Post 8vo, with Two Views, price 10s, 6d. 
teresting p ion, and character 
oft the people of Tuscany that has toon published | years.’ ona 


“The best and most in 
—Spectator. 
the phenomenon of Italy’ '—Critic, 


MR. KAYE’S CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA: an Historical 
Narrative. 8vo, price 16s, cloth. 

“Mr. Kaye’s narrative is eloquent and informin has again made a 
valuable use of his great opportunities and his Indipatale talents ; so that his 

“A clear and careful retrospect of progress Christianity 
East,”—Blackwood’s Magazine, 


A LADY’S ESCAPE FROM GWALIOR. By Mrs. Coor- 
LAND. Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 
This ook valuable consbation tothe history of the great Indian 
“The merit of this book is its truth. It contains some passages that never 


HONG-KONG TO MAN TLLA. A. By H. T. Exxis, Esq., R.N. 
Post 8vo, with Illustrations, price 
“A very agreeable volume.’ — 
“4 and interes race and country little known 
to English World. 


of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 


NEW NOVEL. 

TRUST FOR TRUST. By A. J. Barrowciirre, Author of 
“Amberhill.” 3 Vi 

“The story is interest never flags. The incidents 


“A really powerful and effective story.”—Ladies’ Newspaper, 


ly, price 1s, 
AND ITALY. By Sir Henry Winston 
James Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly. 


On Saturday next, in 8vo, 

HE SUPPRESSED WORK ON THE ROMAN QUESTION ; 
by By Epmonp Asovur. Translated from the French, 
W. Jzurrs, Burlington-arcade ; 
LT CONFIRMATION, 

In Small 8vo, price 


NITIA SACRA: INSTRUCTION IN THE DOCTRINE AND 
CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAN B.A., 
arden Domestic Chaplain 
Rrvinerons, Waterloo-place. 


of the House of Charity, 
and Queensberry, K.G. 
Just published, in 8vo, cloth bound, price 7s. 6d. 
EVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE OF THE 
to Sudbrook Park Hydropathic Estab — 


London; Hansy 356, Strand, 
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This day, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


THE STORY OF A WOMAN'S LIFE. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


This day, in 3 Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, price £1 11s, 6d, 
THE 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GEOFFRY HAMLYN. 
By HENRY KINGSLEY. 
“A book that keeps up its interest from the first page to the last—full of vi 


This day, Fifth Edition, 6s. 


OF THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 


AN ESSAY, 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE FOR JUNE 


WILL CONTAIN 
A Letter to the Editor from Mr. J. D. COLERIDGE, in reply 
to the portion of Mr. BUCKLE’S Essay in the last 
number relating to Sir JOHN COLERIDGE. 


LONDON: JOHN W, PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND, 


stirring life..... marked by an unmistakeable touch of reality and personal expe- 
rience.”—Atheneum., 

“Told with skill and spirit . . . . and the characters are always true to nature .. . 
the book teems with pictures of that far-land (Australia), so life-like, that the reader 
cannot help fancying he has been among these scenes in some previous stage of 
existence.”—John Bull, 

“ We are able to praise it as one of the best novels that we have lately met with,”— 


Press. 
“A novel of singular force and power.”—Bell’s Messenger, 


MACMILLAN AND CO,, CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


Just published, price 8s, 6d., a New Edition (the Fourteenth) of 
BLACK’S 
PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF SCOTLAND. 


Illustrated with Maps, Plans, and numerous Wood Engravings. 


EDINBURGH; ADAM & CHARLES BLACK; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


This day, Feap, 8vo, 5s. 
F OL K L OR E, 
THE OF 


CHOICE NOTES 


FROM 


“NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
hy THE EDITOR. 


Also, recently published, uniform with the above, 5s, 


“CHOICE NOTES FROM HISTORY.” 


“Tt is full of curious matter, pleasant to read, and well worthy of preservation in a 
permanent shape.”—Leader, 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET, 


DISCONTINUANCE OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
THE LAST NUMBER of HOUSEHOLD WORDS will be published on SATURDAY, 
MAY 28th; from and after which date, that publication will be merged into 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


ON MAGAZINE DAY WILL BE PUBLISHED, PRICE lip, 
The First Monthly Part, consisting of Five Weekly Numbers, of 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


CONTAINING, 
BESIDES ORIGINAL ARTICLES OF PRESENT INTEREST, 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


BOOK THE FIRST. RECALLED TO LIFE. 
Cuap. I. Pertop, Cuap. IV. Tue Preparation. 
Il, Tae Mam, . THe Suop. 
il, Tus Nieut Suapows. VI. Tux 
200K THU SECOND. THE GOLDEN THREAD, 
Caap, I, Five Years Later, 


PUBLISHED AT 11, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, STRAND, W,C.; 
AND 193, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


THE INDIAN STATESMAN, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
WAS FIRST PUBLISHED IN MADRAS, ON APRIL 2yp. 


Price Two Rupees per Mensem, or Twenty Rupees per Annum 
if paid in advance; postage extra. 


It is conducted by an Editor who, during the last three important y: has been in 
charge of the well-known and long-established Indian Journal, the “Madras Athe- 
nwum,” which has for years past steadily, consistently, and fearlessly advocated the 
application to India of those principles of publicity, honesty, and toleration in politics, 
which not only give a guarantee for the efficiency and responsibility of a Government, 
but secure for it the confidence, respect, and affection of the people. The Editor will 
be assisted by able contributors, among whom may be prominently mentioned the 
author of “ Topics for Indian Statesmen. 


This Journal is indisy ble to Members of Parli t, and all those who desire to 
make themselves acquainted with Indian politics, statistics, events, and opinion. 

From its being published Weekly, it will in a | measure supply the place of 
Overland Journals, which are little more than vegeione of what has cad alveddy pub- 
lished in India during the past week, 

All communications to be addressed to the London Agents, Messrs, RicHarpson 
——— East India Agents, 23, Cornhill, E.C., who will register Subscriptions 


April, 1859, 


This Day, Octavo, 15s. 


THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL; 


COMPLETING 
A SYSTEMATIC EXPOSITION OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN, M.A. 
Examiner in Logic and Moral Philosophy in the University of London, 


By the same Author, Octavo, 15s. 


THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 


Three Volumes, Octavo, 36s. 


HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF 
GREECE. 
From the Manuscripts of 
The late Professor K. 0. MULLER. 


The first half of the Translation by 
The Right Hon. Sir G. CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart., M.P. 


The remainder of the Translation, and the completion of the Work according to the 
Author’s plan, 


By JOHN WILLIAM DONALDSON, D.D. 
Classical Examiner to the Cony — ; late Fellow of Trinity College, 


The New Portion separately, Two Volumes, 20s. 


This Work, originally undertaken at the request of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, was written with a view to its ap ce in an English form only, 
and left incomplete by the death of its author, in 1840, The Society had a 
that Dr. Donaldson, who had translated the latter half of the Work, should complete 
it according to the plan proposed by Professor Mixuer, and the present Publishers 
have resumed the undertaking in the hope of placing within the reach of all Classical 
Students in this Country a complete but convenient Manual of Greek Literary History. 
The Book will comprise Chronological Tables, Indices, some Supplementary Notes, 
and a Memoir and Portrait of the Author, 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 


This day, the Second and Concluding Part, Octavo, 15s., of the 


MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE, 


CONTAINING 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 
By the Rev. W. L. BEVAN, M.A., Vicar of Hay, Brecon. 


MARITIME DISCOVERY and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
By the Rev. C. G. NICOLAY, F.R.G.S. 


WITH COPIOUS INDEX, 


The First Part, Octavo, 10s, 6d., contains— 
Mathematical Geography. By M. O’Brien, M.A., late Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in King’s College, London. 
Physical Geography. By D. T, Anstep, M.A., F.R.S., late Professor 
of Geology in King’s College, London. 


Chartography. By J. R. Jacxsoy, F.R.S,, late Secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 


Theory of Description and Geographical Terminology. By the Rev. 


ICOLAY. 


Imperial Folio, in a Wrapper, 5s., or each Map separately, 1s, 
THE ATLAS OF PHYSICAL AND 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
Engraved by J. W. LOWRY, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Prof. ANSTED and the Rev. C. G. NICOLAY. 


CONTENTS :— 
Reference Map.—The World on Mercator’s Projection, 

Meteorological Map of the World. 

Relief Map of the World, showing the Elevations of the Earth’s Surface, 
Phytographical Map, showing the Distribution of Plants in the World. 
Vertical Distribution of Plants and Animals. 

Zoological Map, showing the Distribution of Animals in the World. 
Ethnographical Map, showing the Distribution of the Races of Men. 
Chart of Ancient and Modern Geography and Geographical Discoveries, 
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THIRD EDITION. 


A DAM BED 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “Scenes of Clerical Life.” 


. 3 Vols, Post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 
Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


SECOND EDITION. 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


By PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 
In 4 Vols. Post 8vo, price £2 2s, 
Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In 2 Vols, 8vo, price 24s. 

SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S LECTURES: 
INCLUDING HIS METAPHYSICAL AND LOGICAL COURSES, 
EDITED BY 
The Rey. H. L. MANSEL, B.D., and JOHN VEITCH, A.M. 
Vols, III. and IV. will contain the Lecturzs on Loerc, 

Witi1am Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In Post 8vo, price 9s. 
HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 1848, 

By the Rev. JAMES WHITE. 
Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Second Edition, with Index, 
THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 
By the Rev. JAMES WHITE. 


Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d, 
Wit11am Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


CONCLUDING VOLUME. 


The Votvme of 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND 


AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE 
REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


The Work is now completed in 8 Vols. Post 8vo, with Portraits and Historical 
Vignettes. Price £4 4s. bound in cloth. 


Witu1am Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In Foolscap 8vo, price 6s, 
POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. 


W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 


4ND 
THEODORE MARTIN. 
Witi1am Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d, 


S ERM ON S 


By the Rev. JOHN CAIRD, A.M. 
Minister of the Park Church, Glasgow; Author of “ Religion in Common Life.” 


Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In 2 Vols, Crown 8vo, price 11s, 6d. 


CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 


By PROFESSOR JOHNSTON. 
A New Edition, revised by G. H. Lzwzs. 
Publishing in Monthly Numbers, price Sixpence, 
Wii11am Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 


SEA-SIDE STUDIES AT ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, 
SCILLY ISLES, AND JERSEY. 


By G. H. LEWES, 
Author of the “Life of Goethe,” &c. 


Wittiam Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In 12 Vols. Post 8vo, price £3 12s. in cloth, 


THE WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON, 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, Professor FERRIER. 


Sold separately :— 
THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN®. 4 Vols., 24s. 
ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND IMAGINATIVE. 4 Vols., 24s. 
THE RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 2 Vols., 12s. 
TALES. 6s. 
POETICAL WORKS. 6s. 


Witi1am Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


CONTINUATION OF ALISON’S EUROPE. 


CONCLUDING VOLUME. 


This day is published, 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


FROM THE FALL OF NAPOLEON TO THE ACCESSION OF 
LOUIS NAPOLEON, 
By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 
Vol, VIIL., 908 pp., and Index Volume, 320 pp.; price together, 22s. 6d. 


The Work is now complete in 8 Vols., and Index Volume, Demy 8vo, price £6 7s, 6d., 
uniform with the “Library Edition” of the Author's “ History of Europe from the 
French Revolution in 1789 to the Battle of Waterloo,” 


Witi1am Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Tn 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION, 
By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D. 


Principal, and Primarius Professor of Theology, St. Mary’s St. Andrews 
rel, Author of “ Theism” (Burnet Prize 
[On 1st June, 


Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In 5 Vols. Crown 8vo, 24s. 


WORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 


Sold separately, viz. :— 
DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN, in 1 Vol., 5s. 6d. 
TEN THOUSAND A YEAR, in 2 Vols., 9s. 
NOW AND THEN, THE LILY AND BEE, &c. 
in 1 Vol., 4s. 6d. 
MISCELLANIES, in 1 Vol., 5s. 


Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


A NEW EDITION. 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 
Author of “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” &c, &. 


Second Edition, in Two Volumes, [Early in June. 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 
Eleventh Edition, 7s, 6d. 


BOTHWELL: A POEM. 
By PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 
Third Edition, Feap., 7s. 6d, 


THE BOOK OF BALLADS. 
Edited by BON GAULTIER. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY DOYLE, LEECH, AND CROWQUILL, 
Fifth Edition, 8s. 6d, 


Wi11am and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


A New and Enlarged Edition, with Index, 
HANDY-BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. 


By LORD ST. LEONARDS. 
The Seventh Edition, price 3s. 6d. [Barly in June, 


Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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MR. REEVE’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 


“The 
Stays in his course, and playe 


STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE: 


A PICTURE GALLERY OF 
Landscape Scenery, Architecture, 
Rare Antiquities, &c. 


In Monthly Numbers, each containing three Stereo- 
graphs, with Descriptive Letterpress, price 2s. 6d, 


CONTENTS. 
No, I. 
1, FALAISE CASTLE, NORMANDY. 
2. THE HARDINGE STATUE, CALCUTTA. 
3. THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWI' 


No. IL. 
1, THE MUSEUM, ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 
2, THE GREAT CROSS OF MUIREDACH, 
3. REMARKABLE BLOCK OF SPAR. 


No. III. 
1, LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 
2. THE SALMON POOL, DEVIL’S GLEN. 
3, THE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


No. IV. 
1, COBHAM PARK, KENT. 
2. SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN, 
3, THE SUCCULENT HOUSE, KEW. 


No. V. 
1. STATUE OF DR. JOHNSON AT LICHFIELD. 
2. CHARLTON HOUSE, KENT. 
3. THE WICKLOW RAILWAY AT BRAYHEAD, 


No. VI. 
1. RAGLAN CASTLE, SOUTH WALES. 
ROCHESTER CA’ 


2. WEST R OF 

3. FARNINGHAM, KENT. 

No. VII. 
1, PENSHURST CASTL 


KENT. 
2. CHANTREY’S SLEEPING CHILDREN. , 
3. THE POWERSCOURT WATERFALL, IRELAND, 


No. VIII. 
1, RIEVAULX ABBEY, YORKSHIRE. 
2. COBHAM HALL, KENT. 
3. HELMSLEY CASTLE, YORKSHIRE. 


No, IX. 
1. INTERIOR OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
2, THE BAPTISTERY, CANTERBURY. 
3. TOMB OF ARCHBISHOP HOWLEY. 


No, X. 
1. WHITBY ABBEY, YORKSHIRE. 
2. KIRKHAM PRIORY GATEWAY. 
3. MUCKROSS ABBEY, KILLARNEY, 


No, XI. 


1, ELY CATHEDRAL. — 
2. THE PILGRIMS’ STAIRCASE, CANTERBURY. 
3. PONT-Y-PANT, NORTH WALES, 


No. XII. 
1, THE TORC WATERFALL, KILLARNEY. 
2. MUSEUM OF THE COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 
3. THE DARGLE HOLE, WICKLOW. 
[On June ist. 
No. XIII. 


1. TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No. 1. 
2. TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No. 2. 
3. TEMPLE COLLECTION OF On No, 3. 


let 
No. XIV, ” 


1, ASSAFETIDA PLANT IN 
2, PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 
3, THE MEGATHERIUM, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Be. XV [On August 1st. 
‘o. XV. 


1. IVORY, THE TEMPTATION, BRITISH MUSEUM. 

2. IVORY, JESUS AND ANGELS. ’ 

3. IVORY, MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE. Do. 
On September 


lst. 
No. XVI. 


(Completing Vol. I.) 
1. RUINS AT CLONMACNOISE, 
2. GROUP OF CO BRITISH MUSEUM. 
3. HEVER CASTLE, T. [On October 1st. 


“The ‘ new 
ical of an original and very interesting character. 
t gives a series of admirably-executed double photo- 
hs for the stereoscope, of which is accompanied 

ss a well-written description of the place or work of art 
idea of s magazine ilustrated b 
e idea of a mi e illus y sun-pictures 

is a good one; and the first number thar puthlcation 
to promise that the idea 


of 
seems will be well carried out,” 


On the 20th wil be published, in handsome Royal Ovo, with, Map by Arrowsmith, and Stereoscopie 


NARRATIVE OF 
A WALKING TOUR IN BRITTANY, 


By JOHN MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, B.A., F.S.A. 
ACCOMPANIED BY 
Notes of a Photographic Expedition, 
By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. 


FROM THE INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


‘ow, my reader—if I am so fortunate as to obtain one—has to make up his mind to be my fellow-trav 
five weeks. He will be called upon to sympathize with me in ity and adversity, in p Aw and pended 
uresque scenes and in in bad inns and in good. He must watch with me the joyous ts of Finisterre 
| ep in the harvest, among rows of or loaded with rosy fruit, or beating out the grain in the home- 
stead with measured stroke, or dressed in al! the splendour of their traditional costume, threading the mazes of the 
ronde as their forefathers did in the days of Chaucer and Froissart. He must traverse with me the savage plains of 
Morbihan, bristling with the monumental granite of the Druids, and rough with entrenchments where Cwsar’s 
legionaries pitched their tents. We must pace together the dim mysterious Goisters of the medieval cathedral, and 
climb the — mountain, and penetrate the hollow bridle-road, and linger beside the brown rocky stream, the 
sculptured well, the wayside cross, the grotesque Calvary, and the ruined donjon, which a Du Guesclin held against 
a Chandos or a Chandos against a Guesclin. We must rest together on the farmer’s settle, and the bench of the 
village inn, while the tailor plays the biniou, or the white-capped peasant-girl sings the plaintive sdne of her country, 
or relates the Celtic fairy-tale or the mediwval legend. We must mingle our regrets when our only fare is a gigot 
which has helped to pe the patriarch of that flock of white-eyebrowed goats which we passed in the morn 
across the rocky hills of Finisterre, and rejoice together when a talented chef exhausts all the resources of his art 
serve us with a refreshing potage, a delicate fricandeau a U'oseille, or a savoury canard auz olives, 


*,* Issued separately are ninety Stereoscopic Pictures, mounted on cards for use in the ordinary Stereoscope, 
box, with look and key, peice 48 60. 


SECOND THOUSAND.—In 1 Vol., 450 pages, 20 Stereographs, price 21s, 


TENERIFFE: 
AN ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIMENT ; 
Or, Specialities of a Residence above the Clouds. 
By Professor PIAZZI SMITH, F.R.S. 
Her Majesty’s Astronomer for Scotland. 
“The interest of this work lies in the fact that it supplies the first example of the application of the 
age le of the stereoscope to book-illustration. Nearly all the pictures have been toe at heights of from seven 
twelve thousand feet ve the level of the sea, and on the lower ground we are shown a dragon-tree walk, a 
-gatherers fefore realized in this 


cactus-garden, cochin at work, and other scenes never manner to eyes in 
Engiand.”—Ezaminer, ” 


In 1 Vol., 680 pages, price 12s, 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA: 


A Description of the Flowering Plants and Ferns Indigenous to, or 
Naturalized in, the British Isles. 


FOR THE USE OF BEGINNERS AND AMATEURS. 


By GEORGE BENTHAM, F.LS. 


“One of the best of systematic botanists—of the soundest judgment and the largest experience, both in 
and exotic botany—has deemed it no unfit employment of a portion of his valuable time to prepare a volume b 
which beginners, having no previous acquaintance with the science, may learn to know, most advantageously an 
readily, the wild flowers and plants of his native land. The result is a genuine popular Flora, and a clear proof that 
the plants of a limited country may be described, by one who understands them thoroughly, in comparatively simple 
language, without any sacrifice of scientific accuracy or of scientific interest.” Prorxssor Asa Gray. 

“ Any one conversant with botany who takes up Mr. Bentham’s book will immediately feel that he is dealing with 
an original work, and that not only are his tables new, but also his detailed descriptions of species,”—Athenaum, 


Royal 4to, 100 Coloured Plates by Fitch, price £6 11s, 


FELICES EXOTICA; 


Or, Century of Exotic Ferns, particularly of such as are most deserving 
of Cultivation. 


By Sir W. J. HOOKER, K.H., D.C.L. 
The most magnificently illustrated volume on Foreign Hothouse Ferns that has yet appeared, 


With 20 Coloured Plates, price 10s, 6d. 


A MANUAL OF BRITISH ARCHAOLOGY., 


By CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. 


Author of “ Monumental Brasses and Slabs,” “The Monumental Brasses of England,” 
“Christian Monuments in England and Wales,” &¢. 


“Its simple clearness, the result of thorough knowledge in the writer, entices, so to speak, the attentive reader 
into a pursuit for which it qualifies him be ae aay degrees, and the tone of refined culture which ades 
the book communicates an involuntary enthusiasm for a study too often allied with pedantry and curious dulness,” 


—Leader. 

“The illustrations, twenty in number, consist of coloured plates of architectural details, heraldic and wall dia) 
coloured gloss, pavement tiles, slabs and brasses, heraldic deen 
badges and banners, seals, inscriptions, celts, arms and armour, beads, ornaments, pottery, enamels,” — Observer, 


-LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Lendon: Printed by Tuomas Cmoars Saviiz and Jauzs Aton Epwaans, at their Office, 4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Published by 
Southampton-strcet, 


vip Jonzs, of 9, Hemingford 


Cottages, Islington, at the Office, 39, 


Strand, in the same County.—May 2], 1859. 
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